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Where Friction Attacks 
Hyatt Bearings Protect 


HE bearing points in your equipment— k y 
that is where friction seeks to waste and 
destroy. 


When plain friction bearings are used, the 
| inevitable results are loss of power, excessive 
uenmaiied iene heal lubrication requirements and trouble-making 
wear. 





You can guard against these evils by installing 
Hyatt roller bearings—both in your manufac- 
turing equipment and in your mechanical 
products. 


These modern bearings provide the easily rota- 
ting action of steel rollers in place of the drag- 
ging wasteful friction of plain bearings. 


Their use results in thoroughly reliable opera- 
tion, substantial economies in power and lubri- 
cation and the virtual elimination of bearing 
wear. 


Successful operation for thirty-four years is 
one of the assurances that Hyatt bearings will 
meet your requirements. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 




















HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Up to June 30, this year, there were over 
200,000 Willys - Knight cars in active 
service. And on that day and date, those 
owners were experiencing a degree of car- 
satisfaction the average owner wouldn’t 
believe could exist in amy motor car. 


30,000, 40,000, 50,000 miles—not a day 
out of active commission, not a dollar 
spent for engine repairs . . . Not an un- 
common experience among Willys- -Knight 
owners . . . No carbon troubles. No 
valves to grind. The patented Willys- 


If you knew what every Willys-Knight owner 
| knows, you'd be driving a Willys-Knight car 


Knight engine does away with both . 


To the exceptional engine efficiency - 
the Willys-Knight is added another ex- 
clusive advantage—absolute lack of vibra- 
tion, due to the Lanchester Balancer. The 
Willys-Knight is the only automobile in 
the United States equipped with this 
device... 


These things the Willys-Knight owner 
knows, and, knowing, counts on keeping 
his Willys-Knight two and three times as 
long as any other car. 


Four-cylinder models from $1195 to $1595. Six-cylinder 


models from $1750 to $2295. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


With an engine 
you'll never 
‘wear out 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Are Stocks Dangerously High? 


How Things Stand at the Opening of Fall Season 


HE opening of the Fall sea- 
son of the year finds: 
Securities at the highest 
(average) price in the country’s 
history. 

3onds around the highest quo- 
tations in years. 

Money at very low rates. 

Actual consumption of goods 
probably the heaviest ever known. 
Forward buying at a minimum. 
Inventories light in most direc- 

tions. 

The price level very firm. 

The balance between manufac- 
tured and farm products practical- 
ly restored. 

Labor enjoying more than nor- 
mal employment at, on the whole, 
very high real wages. 

Foreign trade running substan- 
tially ahead of a year ago. 

Crop conditions reasonably good. 

Prices for farm animals dis- 
tinctly improved. 

The political outlook exercising 
little concern. 

Widespread and: deep confidence 
that surtaxes will be drastically re- 
duced and other taxes lightened. 

Railroads carrying the largest 
amount of traffic in their history. 

Railroad earnings encouraging 
to stockholders. 


Building operations still ex- 
tremely active. 
Steel companies doing more 


business than a year ago. 

Automobile companies reporting 
unusual, in some cases _ record- 
breaking, profits for the year to 
date. 

Rubber companies 
ing their position. 

The oil industry experiencing 
record-breaking demand, but in- 
jurious over-production. 

The copper industry suffering 
from the same cause, but enjoying 
modest improvement in prices. 


strengthen- 


By B. C. Forbes 


Public utility corporations in- 
creasing their earnings either mod- 
erately or notably. 

Mail-order houses and chain 
stores recording large increases in 
sales. 

Department stores doing only 
normal business. 


Electric companies well sup- 
plied with orders. 
Railway equipment companies 


figuring on somewhat more active 
operations. 

The demand for new securities 
keen. 


Bank loans, based on securities 
as collateral, running a billion dol- 
lars ahead of a year ago. 

Some imports nominal. 


Some mergers being consum- 
mated, but many more only dis- 
cussed. 

More dividends being increased 
than decreased. 


And, little but optimistic senti- 
ments being voiced by leaders. 


All this should, I suppose, cause 
one to have faith that nothing but 
betterment lies ahead. 


Yet, the writer is disposed, for 
the present, to watch and wait. 

First-hand investigation of con- 
ditions throughout the country 
does not excite exuberance over 
the immediate outlook. For the 
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long pull, one cannot but have in- 
finite faith in this rapidly grow- 
ing country of unequalled material 
resources and human energy. 

But the New York Stock Ex- 
change would seem to have fully 
appraised all the favorable devel- 
opments this country has enjoyed. 
That extensive speculation has 
been stimulated by unlimited credit 
offered at lower rates than divi- 
dend stocks yield cannot be doubt- 
ed. The preponderance of this 
speculation has been for the rise. 

Now, while dear money is not 
foreshadowed, it is unlikely that 
Autumn requirements will be met 
without some stiffening of rates 
in Wall Street. With stocks at 
their present unprecedented 
height, it could take only moderate 
calling of loans to start a selling 
movement. And should a decline 
set in, there is no telling how far 
it might go before a fresh wave of 
investment buying developed. 

The writer cannot but feel that 
business is on a more solid basis 
than the stock market. 

It may be recalled that, when 
several readers deprecated the op- 
timistic statements concerning the 
outlook for stocks expressed on 
this page in the first quarter ot 
the year, the prediction was made 
that stock quotations were likely 

(Continued on page 772) 
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Railroad car loadings continue unusually heavy for this time of the year, having 
exceeded the million-car mark for four consecutive weeks. 
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2 AND-BUILT! This beautiful newcoach is purely 
AAR Pierce-Arrow. The moderate price is due to 
“7 the inherent economy and simplicity of the 
ZY, coach design, rendered even more economical 


Through the spacious doors one steps into 
an interior of limousine comfort. Noneed to tilt the front 
chair seat. Theseat arrangement provideseasy passageway. 

The lounge-like rear seat, deeply cushioned, is a full so 
inches wide. Three ride easily with space to spare. 

Rich textured upholstery—soil-proof and wear-proof. 
Silk roller window curtains. Silk toggle grips. Mahogany 
vanity case and smoking outfit. A dome light. Distinc- 
tive hardware throughout. And everything showing that 
beautiful care which is recognized as Pierce-Arrow hand work. 
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Behind this luxury, giving it both permanence and 
safety, is a superstructure designed and built by men accus- 
tomed only to fine car ssandanle of strength and durability. 

And underneath, guaranteeing Pierce-Arrow perform- 
ance, dependability and economy, the standard Series 80 
chassis, with its flexibleseventy-horsepower, six-cylinder 
Pierce-Arrow engine. Four-wheel brakes and balloon 
tires. Houdaille Shock Absorbers standard equipment. 

Pierce-Arrow representatives are now demonstrating 
America’s first custom-built coach. A moderate first payment, 
balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, 
will assure early delivery. You are invited to see the 
car at the nearest Pierce-Arrow showrooms. Choose from 
six color combinations of refreshing individuality. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y 


Al mericas ‘First Custom~built Coach 





at Buffalo,PlusTax 


3150 
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Far-Reaching Effect on the Employee, the Employer, 
and Society in General—How Many Dismissals 


Can Be Avoided 
By A. J. Beatty 


Director of Training, The American Rolling Mill Company 


c¢ OOD-BYE, boys,” said 
‘ (5° Wade, slamming the 
door of his locker after he 


had bundled his belongings to- 
gether, ready to leave the shop. 


“How come?” “What’s up?” 
“You’re not quitting, are you, 
Bob?”—these, almost in unison 


from the rest of the gang 
with which Bob had been 


upon his business and upon the 
spirit of his organization. This ar- 
ticle, therefore, has a two-fold pur- 
pose: first, to discuss what firing a 
man means to the man; and, sec- 
ond, what it means to the employer 
who does the firing. 

In this more or less constant 


clothes are either of the tattered 
kind of yesteryear, or of the 
shabby, flimsy kind which were 
bought as cheap dress-ups at the 
last move when the old suits were 
discarded, with the last previous 
jobs. Their hands disclose not the 
tan or the callous of continuous 
toil, but the sunburn and 
the blisters of intermittent 








working for nearly five 
years. 

“Yes,” said Bob, sur- 
veying the shop with a 
sweeping but lingering 
glance, as if saying a men- 
tal good-bye to the ma- 


W 


When a Man Loses 
His Job 


HEN a man loses his job, 
there are at least five in- 


and temporary work. 
The other group is of a 
different type. Their 
clothes were bought for 
work clothes; they show 
work stains but no shoddy. 
Their faces, too, are differ- 


chines, the tools, and the terested parties; the man, his ent; they show distress, 
stock room. “Yes, I’ve family, the employer, industry in and real concern. These 
just been in to see the big general, and the entire social or- men are looking not away 
boss, and he says I’m ; toward the unstable rain- 


through.” 

Just then Joe Barnes, 
the foreman, came through 
the shop and passed on in- 
to his office with a cold nod 
and without a word. Bob 
went on to explain—but 
the whistle blew. “So long, 
0b,” “Good-bye, old man,” 
“See you tonight,” and 
Bob, his bundle of shop 
clothes in one hand and his 
bucket in the other, turned 
reluctantly toward the gate 
with an expression on his 
face which poorly dis- 








ganization; and the summary of 
the accounts for all concerned is 
almost always a summary of 
losses: 
1. The man himself loses his 
livelihood and his morale. 
2. The employer losesa worker. 
3. The family loses immediate 
comforts, happiness, and future 
prospects. 


4, Industry loses a producer. 


). And society acquires a lia- 
bility. 


bow, with the pot of gold 
always just out of reach, 
but they are looking back, 
as they pass out, intently 
and longingly toward the 
wheels of industry, and 
the curling smoke which 


have meant to them a 
livelihood. 
Our chief concern 


is with this latter group, 
not that we have no sym- 
pathy with the former 
group; but the latter 
group promises so much 
more for our considera- 














guised the turmoil, the 
crisis, the tragedy within. 
Bob’s separation from the pay 
roll is simply one instance selected 
from the multitude which might be 
cited of this typical procedure. It 
is true that in modern, up-to-date 
organizations, a new way has been 
developed for handling such cases, 
a method designed to conserve the 
haman elements in industry, rather 
than to waste and destroy them. 
3ut even now, in all too many con- 
cerns, the method used in Bob’s 
case is still the standard practice. 
Every such case or similar case 
in which a man loses his job for 
any reason, either justly or unjust- 
ly, is to the man concerned a crisis, 
especially a mental or psychological 
crisis. Furthermore, the policy of 
the employer in “firing” men has a 
profound and far-reaching effect 





stream passing out from the gates 
of industry, there are two distinct 
types of men. 

The first of these groups are the 
ne’er-do-wells, the floaters, who 
never figure on a job as theirs 
longer than to the first pay day. In 
this group, too, is the adventurer, 
the globe trotter, who thinks of 
any job only as the means of get- 
ting enough money to further him 
on his travels toward the pot of 
gold at the foot of the next rain- 
bow.. This type is found most fre- 
quently among the unskilled or 
pseudo-skilled workers. 

The faces of this group are pic- 
tures of restlessness, of uncon- 
cern, of hardness, or perhaps of 
shallow optimism in the next turn 
of the wheel of fortune. Their 


tion. 

Here are stalwart men, 
good workers, whose chief desire 
is to work and earn and save, and 
live for their homes, their wives, 
and kids. Their jobs have been 
their whole life, and losing their 
jobs has struck them usually un- 
prepared, very much like the tor- 
nado strikes the defenseless vil- 
lage on the Western plain. 

To know what losing a job 
means to one of these men, we 
must have an understanding of all 
the ties which have held him to 
his job, and why these ties have 
been broken. His job may have 
meant to him merely his own 
physical well-being, food, clothing, 
shelter. This is frequently the case 
of a single man without family 
ties and lacking in social instincts. 
The tie may have been one of sav- 
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ing for the establishment of a pros- 
pective home, or the maintenance 
of one already established. 

For the man who has a home 
and a family of his own, the least 
that can happen is worry for the 
breadwinner himself and more 
real worry and anxiety for those 
dependent upon him, while more 
serious consequences may be the 
dissipation of savings, the accu- 
mulation of incumbrances, and the 
possible foreclosure of a mort- 
gage. The worst that can happen 
—and which does happen 
all too frequently—is the 


over, he was credited with being a 
tightwad. He commanded the re- 
spect of his men but not their en- 
thusiasm. 

That is why, when he encoun- 
tered the ill-will of a few influ- 
ential men of the organization by 
failing to join enthusiastically in a 
proposal of theirs, they were able 
to inoculate almost the entire 
force with their ill-will toward the 
superintendent, and he was asked 
to resign—all this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had been a 
hard and honest worker, a good 
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ing the years following his dis. 
charge; but as far as his business 
and civic and moral relations were 
concerned, he was a different man. 
I know him now at fifty years of 
age, and, although he has recovered 
some of his lost ground, he is a 
cynic rather than an altruist; he is 
a near-misanthrope in place of an 
optimist; a money getter rather 
than a business builder; a work- 
man instead of an artisan; a home 
owner in place of a husband; a 
sire in place of a father; a church 
member in place of a Christian. 

No one realizes the change 





breaking up of the home, | 
because of the moral de- | 
bacle resulting from wor- || 
ry, fear and hate. 

We have in mind the 
man who has lost his job 
through no fault of his 
own. His company may 
have failed, or its organiz- 
ation changed, or its proc- 
esses so changed that his 
ability no longer has a 
market value. To this 
man, wholly without fault 
of his own, except it be 
lack of forethought and 
foresight, there has come 
a crisis in his life, similar 
to the economic crisis of 
business. Values have de- 
preciated, faith has been 
lost, confidence shattered, 
ambition thwarted, and 
moral stamina _ severely 
strained. His habits, the 
balance wheel and the fly 
wheel of his activities, 
must undergo a change, a 
readjustment. And habits 
for mature men, like long- 
traveled highways, can be 
changed only at great cost. 
The interim may be fertile 
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Serious Consequences 


O THE man of ambition and 
vision, the loss of his job may 
mean the wrecking of a long- 
cherished desire to get on in the 
world, to attain a position which 
counts among his associates. His 
ambition may have been to give 
his children a better education 
than he himself enjoyed, which 
ambition is thwarted. Children 
may have to leave school to re- 
place his lost earnings. Perhaps 
he has been: buoyed up by a 
vision of prosperity in which he 
and his wife might take things 
easier in their mature years and 
live without worries in their de- 
clining days. The loss of his job 
means a thwarting of all these 
ambitions, and the loss of these 
ambitions leaves a void in his life 
which is very likely to be filled 
by uncertainty, worry, suspicion, 
hate, and possibly despair. 


more than he. He recently 
said to me: 

“If I should die to-day, 
my acquaintances would 
simply say, ‘So he’s dead’; 
while my old, former 
friends would mourn not 
my death but my changed 
personality.” 

If this were an isolated 
case, it would not merit 
such a lengthy telling; but 
it is simply one of the mul- 
titude of cases in which a 
man’s value to society has 
been all but ruined be- 
cause of the failure to 
count the cost of firing a 
man. 

Of course, not all cases 
are so tragic. The man 
may have lost out wholly 
through his own fault, and 
losing his job may be the 
means of calling forcibly 
to his attention his lack of 
steadiness or industry, or 
aggressiveness, or accura- 
cy, or knowledge, or hon- 
esty, or loyalty, or co- 
operation. If he has lost 
his job through weakness 
or lack of any of those per- 











sonal characteristics which 





soil in which loose habits 
may get a growing start, and evil 
tendencies long held in check by 
a steady job may assert them- 
selves with renewed vitality. Un- 
cultivated fields always produce 
the rankest weeds. 

A case in point comes to mind. 
A man of rather more than ordi- 
nary ability, though far short of 
genius, had been advanced, large- 
ly through his industry and dog- 
ged persistence, to the position of 
plant superintendent in a small 
Central Western city. 

He was doing his work well; in 
fact, better in many ways than it 
had ever been done before. He 
was always on the job and got 
production through on schedule 
time. His personality, probably on 
account of some unfavorable con- 
ditions during childhood, was of 
the secluded type. He was too re- 
tiring; he was not a mixer. More- 


organizer, and a good, though 
somewhat slow, business builder. 

The effect ‘upon this man was 
tragic. He was crushed by the ap- 
parent total lack of appreciation 
on the part of the management, 
of his honesty, his industry, his 
perseverance, his material results. 
He simply went to pieces. He had 
been a good church worker; but 
he lost his hold. He had been an 
associate, so far as he had associ- 
ates, only of good people; but hav- 
ing been thrown down by those 
who should have appreciated his 
worth, he found it easy to descend 
a step or two and to find his 
friends in a lower stratum of so- 
ciety. He learned to hate his ene- 
mies, or those who in his: distorted 
vision seemed to be his enemies. 

I knew this man fifteen years 
ago before this debacle. I was in- 
timately associated with him dur- 


make a man valuable and 
help him to hold his job, he may 
pull himself together, check. up 
on himself, and reinforce his weak 
spots. But usually a man without 
a job is down; his morale is shot, 
and the chance of coming back 
while out of a job is much less 
than 50-50. 

Occgsionally, but rarely, dis- 
charging a man for cause has a 
beneficial effect upon him; it 
wakes him up. One such case 
comes to mind. A man, whom we 
will call Fred Long, upon leaving 
engineering school had accepted a 
minor supervisory position in a 
large industrial plant in the Cen- 
tral West, not because of his spe- 
cial fitness for the job, but it had 
been at the time his only chance 
in sight. 

Long had made a good record in 
school, rather above the average, 

(Continued on page 754) 
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Twelve Tips on 


Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 8—Have Faith in Your Future and in the 
People You Work With—Bet on Yourself 


HIS tip points out the right 
attitude to take towards trou- 
bles and losses, which make up 

about one-half of your life. 

You will find that your life is an 
island, entirely surrounded by risks, 
losses, troubles, hardships and mis- 
adventures of all sorts. 

You must never expect perfection, 
not even in the best things in life. 
Nothing is ever 100 per cent. You 
must always allow from 10 to 60 per 
cent. off for mishaps. 

Most men go to pieces when they 
have had a few beatings. They wilt. 
They fade away. They crawl 
into a safe little corner and 


By Herbert N. Casson 


There are some reali troubles and 
losses, not many, for which there is 
no cure but time. But most troubles 
are not worth an hour of your life. 
You should pay no more attention to 
them than you do to the weather. 

Always look ahead with hopeful- 
ness—that is the point. Think less of 
what you have lost and more of what 
you have left. And never regret the 
past. 

There is an artist in the brain, 
called Imagination, and he paints 
pictures that have a strong effect on 
our Success and Happiness. 


finish? We bite off more than we 
can chew and chew it. 

Progress is nearly always moving 
ahead in the darkness. Step by step 
we chase the darkness back. There 
is no light ever invented by man that 
will shine even one minute ahead into 
the darkness of the Future. 

When in doubt, attack. Often, I 
have seen men win by sheer pluck 
alone, against tremendous odds. 
Sitting down and playing see-saw 
with Pro and Con has never yet 
solved anything. 

When Columbus set out on that 
most wonderful of all sea 
journeys, all he knew was to 








hide, while the great rough 
tide of glorious life rushes 
past them. 

Many a man spends all the 
priceless years of his later 
life mourning over a chance 
blow that Fate dealt him, as 
though he alone, of all men, 
had been promised a life 
without a scar. 

The fact is that defeat is 
the normal thing in this hap- 
hazard little world, and vic- 
tory comes but seldom. Every 








sail West. 


HEN Columbus set out on 
that most wonderful of all 
sea journeys, all he knew was to 
He had no chart—no 
knowledge of his path—nothing 
except faith that the world was 
round. He solved his problem 
by action and keeping on. And 
there is no other way. 


sail West. He had no chart 
—no knowledge of his path 
—nothing except faith that 
the world was round. He 
solved his problem by action 
and keeping on. And there 
is no other way. 

A man must have faith in 
himself and in what he is 
trying to do. He must say: 
“T can.” He must back him- 
self to win. He must bet 
on himself. He must put up 
his money and play the game 














victory, usually, is the result 
of a long series of defeats. 

I can well remember how Andrew 
Carnegie, when he was building up 
his great steel company, was called 
a fool by all the iron and steel men 
in the United States. He would work 
his mills night and day in a boom, 
and then spend millions to improve 
them during a slump. When pros- 
pects were blackest, he would cheer- 
fully buy up the mills of his com- 
petitors. He had “guts,” and no one 
else had in the American steel trade. 

That was the secret of his success. 

The truth is that every business 
man should be on his guard against a 
spirit of pessimism. It is better to be 
hopeful, even though the facts and 
figures are against you. Certainly, 
you are never likely to do more than 
you think you can. 

Many a man seems to have been 
born under a black cloud and doomed 
to pessimism from his birth. But 
temperaments can be changed to a 
greater extent than we believe. It is 
possible to develop the mental muscles 
of the will and to change doubt into 
confidence. 


If he paints pictures of failure and 
disaster, you had better get rid of him 
and close up his studio. He is an 
enemy. 

But if he paints pictures of victory 
and improvement, then he is one of 
your best friends. He will show you 
the big things that may be done. He 
will paint your firm as it can be in 
ten years. 

There is, in fact, an instinct of. 
hope in every man—a feeling that a 
better day is coming. It is not a 
delusion. It inspires us with dreams, 
and these dreams come true. It is 
one of the most practical things in 
our whole mental equipment—this 
instinct of hope. 

If a man says: “But I do not want 
Hope. I want to be sure”; then there 
is no answer for him. It is either 
Hope or nothing. 

It is as impossible to have life 
without risk as it is to have a sea 
that is not wet. 

No one can be sure. Isn’t it true 
that many a time we are obliged to 
start what we do not know how to 


hard. 

He must have faith in the 
people he works with. He must 
believe in his team. He must see the 
better side of his co-workers and not 
think that his own point of view is 
the only right one. 

He must have faith in his trade. 
He must believe that his trade is a 
useful one and well worth all his 
efforts. He must believe that it will 
rise again after every depression and 
that it will be a greater trade in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

He must have faith in his town. He 
must join his Chamber of Commerce 
and give a certain portion of his time 
to the duty of being a good citizen. 

He must have faith in those great 
Principles that make us superior to 
the animals of the forest—to TruTu, 
Honesty, SYMPATHY, JUSTICE, 
Procress. He must not allow the 
faults and blemishes of individuals 
to make him doubt the great everlast- 
ing Righteousness that has brought 
the human race up from the depths 
to the heights; and which, we have 
every reason to believe, shall make 
us mightier yet. 





OME twenty-five years ago 
S David Lubin started out to 

find who fixed the price of 
wheat. He had made a fortune 
and was entitled to a rainbow or 
two. Being a Californian he be- 
gan with the grain exchanges of 
the Pacific Coast. Then in turn he 
visited Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, 
finally New York. But none of 
these fixed the price of wheat. He 
was getting warm, though, and in 
New York made a discovery that 
sent him hot-footed across the 
Atlantic. 

“The wheat quotations in the 
markets of this country,” a trader 
informed him, “are the Liverpool 
quotations less the cost of trans- 
portation to Liverpool.” 

An amazingly simple formula. 

To the great English market he 
accordingly betook himself. 


An Investigation and Its Result 


What he found here was equally 
as open. On the floor of the grain 
exchange assembled the buyers and 
sellers of wheat, a mere handful 
of men, comparatively speaking. 
The price one paid and the other 
received went forth to the world 
as the Liverpool quotation. It 
was the result of free competition 
between those who had and those 
who had not. But over the heads 
of all alike hung two vital econom- 
ic factors, the world’s supply of 
wheat and the world’s demand for 
bread. Each man determined these 
according to his own lights, mak- 
ing use of official and unofficial 
sources of information, that is, 
government reports, private esti- 
mates, statistics of imports and ex- 
ports, and trade rumors—all more 
or less fragmentary and much mis- 
leading. To Lubin there was too 
wide a borderland of uncertainty 
in this, an any-man’s land of spec- 
ulation and error. He turned his 
findings over in his mind. 

Wheat is the world’s greatest 
bread grain, of vital interest to 
practically all humanity. Its dis- 
tribution and price depend upon 
relative supply and demand. De- 
pendable data, then, for determin- 
ing this should be collected and 
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published by the governments of 
the world—trustworthy statistics 
on production, supply, movement, 
exports, imports, consumption, 
surplusses, deficits, transportation 
rates, and prices. 

As the capstone of this reasoning 
there came to Lubin the vision of 
an international organization, with 
headquarters in some world cen- 
ter, to which governments might 
make their reports and where the 

















Leon M. Estabrook 


Formerly chairman of United States 

Crop Reporting Board, selected by the 

International Institute of Agriculture to 

direct its world census of agriculture 
in 1930. 


data could be summarized in world 
balance sheets and reported back 
to all the countries. 

Lubin was of Jewish extraction, 
and with the zeal of a prophet of 
old he set forth. To his own gov- 
ernment he first unfolded his 
scheme. But it was cold. With 
Great Britain and France he fared 
no better. At last he turned to 
Rome—the Rome that for ages has 
looked forth with a world-wide 
vision. Italy was not a great ag- 
ricultural country, but her people 
ate bread. 


Victor Emmanuel III heard him 
in person. At once he caught the 
idea. A conference with his min- 
isters, and he pledged his support. 
Diplomatic negotiations were 
started, with the result that a con- 
vention of delegates from the prin- 
cipal countries met in Rome and 
on June 7, 1905, signed a treaty 
establishing the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. Sixty-two 
governments ratified the treaty, 
pledging themselves to contribute 
money for the institute’s support. 

To-day the institute overlooks 
Rome from the eminence of the 
world-famed grounds of Villa Bor- 
ghese. The site was given by the 
city. Its home, a beautiful marble 
building, was erected by Victor 
Emmanuel as his personal gift. In 
addition he set aside from his pri- 
vate fortune an endowment that 
yields the institute some 300,000 
lire annually. 


Activities of the Institute 


In May, 1908, the institute 
opened its doors, and by the be- 
ginning of the next year was ready 
to commence work. In the seven- 
teen years of its existence the in- 
stitute has developed into a great 
economic observatory of all phen- 
omena that influence the produc- 
tion, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural staples. World 
crop-reporting and agricultural 
statistics, of course, form the most 
important branch of its activities. 
Largely as a result of its efforts 
governments have come to realize 
the economic need of improved 
systems of crop-reporting and 
many countries which had no offi- 
cial service of this kind have or- 
ganized them. 

These national bureaus for- 
ward periodically their data on 
areas sown, condition of growing 
crops, harvest estimates, and ac- 
tual yields to the statistical bu- 
reau of the institute which as- 
sembles, co-ordinates, summarizes, 
and publishes them. The bureau 
also gives the situation for each 
country separately in actual fig- 
ures and as a percentage of the 


previous year and of a five-year 
average. 
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Thus systematically throughout 
the year, and for all countries, the 
institute follows the sowing, 
growth, and yield of the staple 
crops. The information is cabled 
to the various governments on 
their request. It is also made pub- 
lic through the press and by the 
institute’s monthly bulletin. The 
products covered are the five ce- 
reals and rice, potatoes, sugar 
beets, vines, olives, hops, tea, to- 
bacco, cotton, flax, hemp, rape, 
silk and livestock. In addition the 
institute is working on a plan for 
the collection of dairy statistics. 


Planning World Census 


Another important feature of 
the institute’s work in this field 
is the half-yearly balance sheet of 
supply and demand compiled for 
the leading cereals. The war, with 
its problems of feeding and cloth- 
ing not only the armies, but the 
civilian populations, brought these 
to the fore. They were eagerly 
scrutinized by all the governments. 
By obtaining from official sources 
estimates of the demand in the re- 
spective countries and comparing 
it with the available supply as 
shown by stocks on hand and cur- 
rent yields, the institute was able 
to sound timely notes of warning. 
And during the past few years of 
reconstruction and elfish changes 
this work has been of especial 
value as a guide to all the coun- 
tries. 

Now, as a natural step in round- 
ing out its activities, the institute 
comes forward with a scheme for 
taking a world census of agricul- 
ture in 1930. In fact, preparations 
for it are already under way. This 
will be the first effort ever made to 
inventory the world’s agriculture. 
In a number of countries agricul- 
tural censuses are taken at regular 
intervals. The United States, for 
instance, makes a complete sur- 
vey of its farming every ten years 
as apart of its regular decennial 
census. 

Our agriculture is continuously 
undergoing change. A cotton field 
this year may be abandoned next 
year or set out in young fruit 
trees. Over a number of years 
these periodic check-ups reveal 











































































































David Lubin, from a bust by Mario 
Ratilli. His quest to find “who fixed the 
price of wheat” led to the establishment 
of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. Above—lInterior and ex- 
terior views of the Institute. The build- 
ing is situated on the world-famous 
grounds of Villa Borghese, a gift of the 
City of Rome. 


the big trends. But of more im- 
mediate concern, each new one 
furnishes a fresh basis for the gov- 
ernment’s regular crop-estimating 
work, and errors that naturally 
creep in in the intervening years 
and would otherwise be perpetuat- 
ed are brought to light and elim- 
inated. 


Select American to Direct Work 


In a large way this is what the 
world census is going to do for the 
world. The valuable statistical 
data it is expected to yield will 
enable the leading agricultural 
countries to organize their pro- 
duction of food and fibres to meet 
world demands. 

Directing the census from Rome 
will be an American, Leon M. 
Estabrook, formerly chairman of 
the Crop Reporting Board at 
Washington. His selection has 
been announced by the institute. 
Like a number of other farseeing 
economists, Mr. Estabrook for 
years has been advocating a world- 
wide survey of food-power. It is 
an inevitable step in the economics 


of feeding the fast multiplying 
populations of the earth, with its 
increasing perplexities. The time 
has past when it was purely a na- 
tional affair if our wheat crop suf- 
fered from bad weather. To-day 
the effect is felt on the other side 
of the globe. 


Not An Easy Task 


In fixing upon 1930 as the year 
for its first census, the institute 
wished to time its work with that 
of the more important countries. 
In fact this was necessary, for it 
is from the individual collections 
of statistics that the institute is 
to get its data. And right here 
one of the stimulating effects of 
the census is to be obtained. A 
number of countries either take 
no agricultural censuses or col- 
lect data that is incomplete or use- 
less. Between now and 1930 this 
must be remedied, if the census 
is to be a real world affair. And 
this is Mr. Estabrook’s job for the 
next five years. Those countries 
that take no agricultural census 
must be pursuaded to do so. Mr. 
Estabrook must study the peculiar 
needs of each and work out an 
appropriate system for it. Those 
which have faulty methods of mak- 
ing surveys must be induced to 
change. 

The selection of Mr. Estabrook 
is looked upon as an especially 
happy one. Several hundred crop 
statisticians and agricultural ex- 
perts from all over the world were 
candidates for the directorship, 
but the institute finally went out- 
side the list and chose Mr. Esta- 
brook. As chairman of the Crop- 
Reporting Board, which he himself 
organized for the Department of 
Agriculture in 1913, he gained wide 
experience in the problems of 
gathering crop statistics and 
estimating production. 

For something more than a 
year, Mr. Estabrook has been in 
Argentina developing a crop-re- 
porting and statistical system for 
the fast-expanding agricultural 
industry of that country. He went 
there at the request of the Argen- 
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tine Government, and before re- 
turning to the United States made 
a statistical survey of South 
America. 

Unlike a number of agricultural 
prophets of some years back and 
even to-day, Mr. Estabrook sees 
no cause for alarm over the future 
problem of feeding the world. 
We'll not go hungry, he says; and 
as for those to come, he points to 
the vast tracts of virgin land 
throughout the world that have 
never been touched with the plow. 
As populations increase and the 
demand for food becomes greater 
these will gradually be brought 
under cultivation. But there is 
enough for so many generations 
that the question of a shortage of 
food is too remote to consider. In 
South America alone the world 
has a larder of untold possibilities. 
The rich soil of Brazil, in area 
equal to the United States, has 
hardly been scratched. And Ar- 
gentina, more than a third as 
large, is in its infancy of develop- 
ment. 

Despite its Pittsburgh and De- 
troit, the United States is still an 
agricultural country, and is like- 
ly to remain so for a long time to 
come. We not only feed and clothe 
ourselves but a good part of the 
world besides. We are one coun- 
try, says Mr. Estabrook, that 
could build a wall about itself and 
let the rest of the world go hang, 
so far as our dependence on other 
countries is concerned. 


U. S. Could Be Self-Sufficient 


We are, or could be, self-sut- 
ficient altogether. Between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf we raise 
enough to clothe and feed us 
without importing a pound of food 
or a bolt of cloth. And we could 
do this and stand a considerable 
increase in population at the same 
time. 

What the forthcoming census 
will reveal for the world is looked 
forward to with much interest. 
Mr. Estabrook, though, expects 
no startling revelations. There 
will be a few surprises, he believes, 
but they will be of minor im- 
portance. The great good will be 
in the establishing of the ma- 
chinery for collecting such infor- 
mation and in the fact that a be- 
ginning has been made. 


The question is often asked: 
How does the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture help the 
American farmer? 

Many of the products of Ameri- 
can farms must be sold in our own 
markets and in markets abroad in 
direct competition with the prod- 
ucts of the farmers of other coun- 
tries. It is, therefore, necessary— 


and becoming more so every day— 
for the American farmer to judge 
intelligently how much to produce 
and when to market his product 
to the best advantage. To do this 
he must have forecasts and 
estimates of how much is being 
raised by the farmers of other 
countries. He must know how 
much of the last crop was carried 
over and is likely to be marketed 
in competition with the new crop. 
Furthermore, he must be kept ad- 
vised as to the world demand for 
his product. 


How Reports Are Distributed 


Then, too, there is the matter 
of speculation. Speculation thrives 
on uncertainty and misinforma- 
tion. : 

The institute has direct contact 
with practically every civilized 
country in the world. Through 
it the United States Department 
of Agriculture has immediate 
telegraphic contact with the 
twenty-six most important pro- 
ducing areas. Information on 
areas seeded, state of the crops, 
weather conditions affecting the 
harvest, and the probable produc- 
tion may be obtained from any 
of these regions and broadcast to 
American farmers within twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. 


In each of these producing areas 
the institute is in contact with the 
local official estimating agency. 
For example, British India, a vast 
agricultural region, is divided into 
a large number of political prov- 
inces. Each province is sub-divided 
into districts. There is a separate 
crop-reporting service in each dis- 
trict. Individual reports to the dis- 
trict office are summarized and 
forwarded to the central office of 
the province. Here the district re- 
ports are made into a provincial 
report and sent to the centrol 
office for all India. This office im- 
mediately telegraphs the data to 


the institute at Rome, which, in 


turn, transmits it to the world. 
The United States Department 
of Agriculture really gets the sum- 
marized observations of thousands 
of individual farmers located in 
all parts of India. 


Thus when the institute receives 
its crop condition reports from 
different countries it at once 
telegraphs them to the United 
States Naval Station at Paris. The 
navy radios the summarized re- 
port to Washington where it is 
delivered to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The de- 
partment releases it to the press 
simultaneously from Washington 
and from various state offices 
throughout the country. 


_At five o’clock on the day of ar- 
rival in Washington the informa- 
tion is also broadcast by radio from 
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the department and all farmers 
having radio receiving sets may 
listen in. In this way the reports 
are given wide distribution to all 
farm and commercial centers in 
the United States. 

Like all new undertakings of 
its kind, the institute has had to 
win its spurs. Its work lies in a 
field of vast importance, yet it is 
one that does not lend itself to 
spectacular effects. The technical 
nature of the matters dealt with 
does not make a ready appeal to 
“the man in the street.” But 
slowly and surely it has won rec- 
ognition, gaining for itself an as- 
sured position in the economic 
councils of the nations. No other 
international body can claim to 
represent so large a proportion of 
the world’s total area—96 per 
cent—and total population—97 
per cent. The Economic Confer- 
ence at Genoa in 1923 adopted a 
resolution inviting all the govern- 
ments, in the interest of agricul- 
tural production, to pay special 
attention to the work of the in- 
stitute. 


Clearing House of Ideas 


Much has been done, but more 
remains. The institute needs a 
just appreciation of its achieve- 
ments and also of its possibilities. 
It is a clearing-house not only of 
information but ideas. It affords 
an international forum where 
farmers can make their voices 
heard on phases of international 
policies affecting their special 
problems. 

Each country maintains a dele- 
gate to the permanent committee 
of the institute, who resides at 
Rome. In him his government has 
a potential ambassador of agri- 
culture accredited to an interna- 
tional court. He is a liaison officer, 
keeping not only his government 
but the great agricultural associa- 
tions of his country in touch with 
world developments that affect 
their interests. The institute is in 
every way a league of nations that 
is vital and efficient. 





Progress is a colossal giant who 
marches constantly ahead of civiliza- 
tion, dispensing as he goes a shower 
of new fortunes.—The Watchman. 


* * 


Let every dawn of.morning be 
to you as the beginning of life, and 
every setting sun be to you as its 
close; then let every one of these 
short lives leave its record of some 
kindly deed done for others, some 
strength or knowledge gained for 
yourself.—Ruskin. 


a 
A great man is made up of 


qualities that meet or make great 
occasions.—Lowell. 
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Recreation 


VEN a machine requires a rest 
E occasionally, if it is to be fully 
efficient during working time. Man 
is a machine—a mechanical mystery 
—and he requires “time out” for rest 
and recreation if his mind and muevle 
are to function normally. This is 
why outings and picnics have be- 
come “institutions” in most success- 
ful business concerns. That day or 
half day given over to play, those 
hours off when you frolic with the 
employees and employees’ families, 
bring bigger returns in satisfaction 
than any similar investment that can 
be made. It’s the oil that makes the 
wheels of business run smoothly— 
and sing while they work.—The 
Acorn. 

x * x 


No sale is ever completed until the 
money has been collected and the cus- 
tomer has come back for more.—Ben 
Casanas. 

+ 

When you have lived longer in 
this world and outlived the enthu- 
siastic and pleasing illusions of 
youth, you will find your love and 
pity for the race increase tenfold, 
your admiration and attachment to 
an particular party or opinion fall 
away altogether—Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse. 

* * * 


Industry, economy, honesty and 
kindness form a quartette of vir- 
tues that will never be improved 
upon.—James Oliver. 

From L. E. Gray, Hampton, Ia. 


* * * 


A man’s value to his organiza- 
tion is determined by his ability 
to carry a slight overload once 
in a while and to be able to meet 
the unusual situation when it 
arises.—Selected. 

+s & 


The first step to greatness is to 
be honest.—Johnston. 








WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 























Public Assets 


Expenditures for education are 
to be looked upon as public in- 
vestments. The man of trained 
intelligence is a public asset. The 
training and the intelligence may 
belong to him, but the results be- 
long to us. I do not have to be an 
expert electrician to enjoy the con- 
venience of the electric light, nor 
do I have to be a doctor to be cured 
when I am ill. We go forward 
only through the trained intelli- 
gence of individuals, but we, not 
the individuals, are the beneficia- 
ries of that trained intelligence. 
In the very nature of things we 
cannot all have the training,. but 
we can all have the benefits.— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

x ok OK 

Who ne’er has suffered, he has 
lived but half, 

Who never failed, he never strove 


or sought, 
Who never wept is stranger to a 
laugh, 
And he who never doubted never 
thought. 
—J. B. Goode. 
From L. P. Bogle, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
* *k Ox 
He is master and lord of his 
brothers who is worthier and 
wiser than they.—Swinburne. 
* ok * 


We are not sent into this world 
to do anything into which we can 
not put our hearts. We have certain 
work to do for our bread and that 
is to be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight and that 
is to be done heartily ; neither is to 
be done by halves or shifts, but 
with a will; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all. 
—John Ruskin. 


* * * 


The wise man is his own best 
assistant.—Walter Scott. 


* * * 


Breathe hard, play hard, rest 
hard; up and at it, no matter what 
it is—Roosevelt. 


* * * 


Since there is nothing but the 
new, we must dream dreams and 
see visions. We must do creative 
reading. For you will agree with 
Goethe that to act is so easy, to 
think is so hard.—Forum. 






Quality Pays 


Quality pays handsomely. The 
customer whom you hold by the 
slender thread of low price is here 
today and gone tomorrow. The 
customer you hold by ties of 
Quality and Service is bound to 
you—a permanent asset of your 
business.—Printers’ Ink. 

: + * 


I know of no more encouraging 
fact than the unquestionable abili- 
ty of man to elevate his life by a 
conscious endeavor.—Henry David 
Thoreau. 

From L. D. Urquhart, Marion, Va. 

* * 


How prudently most men re- 
member themselves into nameless 
graves while only now and then 
one or two will forget themselves 
into immortality.— Wendell 
Phillips. 

* 2% 

The cynics say that every rose 
is guarded by a thorn which grows 
to spoil our posies;—but I no 
pleasure therefore lack.—I keep my 
hands behind my back—when smell- 
ing roses—Though outwardly a 
gloomy shroud the inner half of 
of every cloud is bright and shin- 
ing ;—I therefore turn my clouds 
about, and always wear them in- 
side out to show the lining.—My 
modus operandi this—to take no 
heed of what’s amiss;—and not a 
bad one; Because, as Shakespeare 
used to say: “A merry heart goes 
twice the way that tires a sad 
one.”—Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler. 

* * x 


When we have practised good 
actions awhile, they become easy, 
we take pleasure in them; when 
they please us, we do them fre- 
quently ; and then by frequency of 


act, they grow into a habit.— 
Tillotson. 





A Text 


he righteons shall inherit the 
land, and dwell therein for- 
eurr.— Psalms, 37:29. 


Sent in by M. A. Anderson, 
Hurricane Millis, Tenn. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 






Successful Investment Policies 


Four Examples of Intelligent Investing—Importance of Buying 
at the Right Time—Foresight and Patience Necessary 


sent four concrete examples of 
successful policies followed by 
four different types of investors dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. These are 
all instances with which I am per- 
sonally familiar and in each case I 
followed closely the program of each 
investor. 
The first example is that of a pro- 
fessional man located in one 
of the Eastern States who in 


|: this article I am going to pre- 


By John Moody 


President Moody's Investment Service 


railroad issues which he bought were 
confined to bonds, for the very good 
reason that at that time the political 
situation was a menace to the rail- 
roads of the country and most of the 
roads were suffering severely because 
of rising operating costs and inability 
to increase freight rates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had 
taken a very arbitrary stand against 


of political disturbances. In the in- 
dustrial field, this investor avoided 
the stocks of basic industries, such as 
steel, copper, etc., and gave prefer- 
ence at that time to the stocks of 
trading or distributing concerns, such 
as Woolworth, United Cigar Stores, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 

United Fruit Company. 
In all, the $30,000 was invested in 
about twenty-five distinct 








the year 1910 approached me 
for investment advice. He 
was a single man in middle 
life who had a mother and 
several sisters dependent on 
him for support. His income 
from his profession was not 
sufficient to cover the neces- 
sary living expenses of this 
family, but he had fortunatély 
inherited about $30,000 in 
real estate and other property 
a short time before I met 
him, and it was his desire to 
so invest this capital that he 
could be assured of an addi- 
tional permanent revenue of 
at least $2,000 per year. He 
did not want to speculate, but 
he was extremely desirous of 
making such investments that 
there would be a possibility, 
during the following years, 
of an increase in his capital 
and consequently an enlarge- 








wal 


Patience Pays 


HERE are only a few in- 
vestors,” says John Moody, 
“who seem to have the patience 
and the courage to resist the 
temptation of investing their 
money at the wrong time. They 
appear to think that if one waits 
before investing, worth-while op- 
portunities will surely slip by 
and that they will have lost their 
chance to get the best out of their 
capital. 
“The investment market will 
always be with us and new oppor-. 
tunities for wise investment come 
along just as fast as old oppor- 
tunities disappear.” 


issues and the average yield 
at the start was about $2,300 
per annum. This investor, 
however, recognized the im- 
portance of watching his in- 
vestments, keeping track of 
trade and financial condi- 
tions, and taking advantage 


time to time. He, therefore, 
quite systematically checked 
up his list in the light of 
price changes and new condi- 
tions, and by the opening of 
the war in 1914 had almost 
completely changed his list. 
In doing this he had almost 
invariably taken profits, with 
Only a very occasional mod- 
erate loss. 

When the war opened in 
1914 his list had been grad- 
ually changed until at least 
two-thirds of his capital was 
invested in certain types of 
industrial securities, all of 








ment in the total income. 








The year 1910 was one of 
reaction in the security markets. Be- 
fore the year had closed, prices of 
even good investment stocks had 
undergone a long decline and it was 
an excellent time for an investor to 
buy sound dividend-paying stocks, 
especially of the preferred variety. 
Bonds as a class were at that time 
selling relatively high and it seemed 
unwise to purchase long term issues 
at the prices then prevailing. It was, 
however, an excellent time to buy 
relatively short term bonds of un- 
doubted security which were selling 
at substantial discounts below their 
par values. 

This investor decided to divide his 
capital of $30,000 into three parts; 
one-third to be placed in railroad 
securities, one-third in public utilities, 
and one-third in industrials. The 


the raising of rates and Congress was 
at that time permeated with anti-rail- 
road legislation. 

At the same time, good underlying 
railroad bonds of relatively short 
maturity looked extremely attractive. 
This man bought such issues as Col- 
orado & Southern 4s, Michigan Cen- 
tral 4s amd St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern 4s, all selling far selow 
par and all maturing within twenty 
years or less. 

In the public utility field, his selec- 
tions were confined primarily to elec- 
tric light and power bonds or stocks. 
Even then, the rising operating costs 
of street railways had begun to under- 
mine the credit of the latter, while 
the inevitable growth in the uses of 
electric light and power foreshadowed 
increased prosperity even in the face 


which were in a position to 
be benefitted by war condi- 
tions. Before the beginning of 1915 
he had disposed of nearly every pub- 
lic utility and railroad security and 
had a certain amount of free cash 
which he invested in basic American 
industries, such as_ steel, copper, 
leather, rubber, etc. 

During the following year all of 
these industrial activities went into 
a period of vast prosperity and their 
stock issues rose to great heights. He 
therefore found that by the end of 
1916 he was in a position to sell out 
most of his investments at prices 
which increased his total capital to 
over $50,000. Being a man who 
studied the fundamental influences, 
he at once recognized that if the 
United States went into the war in 
1917, a very serious change would 
take place in the trend of American 
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security prices. Consequently, in 
anuary, 1917, he sold nearly every- 
thing he had. He did not buy any 
new issues during 1917 but put most 
of his capital into Liberty bonds, 
keeping his capital so invested until 
after the end of the war. Thus, the 
years 1917 and 1918 greatly reduced 
his current income, but his capital 
was intact and in a liquid form and 
could be turned into cash at a mo- 
ments notice. 
Early in 1919 this investor 


retired business man who, in the year 
1912, sold out a small manufacturing 
plant, realizing about $100,000. He 
was a man under fifty years of age 
who had worked hard all his life, but 
whose health had been undermined 
and who wished to take a long rest 
and live on his income. He was that 
peculiar type of man who did not 
wish to be bothered with details or 
even take the trouble of watching his 
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The year 1912 was the time that 
the great Standard Oil dissolution 
was carried through. The stocks of 
the several new Standard Oil Com- 
panies shortly thereafter came on 
the market and began to be actively 
traded in. This man spent a full 
year studying the oil industry, and 
the underlying facts regarding the 
Standard Oil interests. At the end 
of that time he had thoroughly con- 
vinced himself that the ideai 
investment for him to make 








made up an entirely new list 
and invested his $50,000 or 
more in possibly thirty dif- 
ferent securities, mostly in- 
dustrial stocks which were 
dividend payers and rated 


Take Him by the Forelock 
By Ted Olson 


Patience used to be a vaunted virtue; 
So, at least, our copybooks would 


high. He did not buy any state. 
so-called speculative issues Why, they counseled, bother to exert 
whatever. As is well known, you? 
everything went up unreason- Everything came round to him who’d 
ably high before the end of wait. 


1919 and during that move- 
ment this investor was carried 
along with the current, and at 
the opening of 1920 had in- 
creased his capital to about 
$7\),000. He then had courage 
enough and, sanity enough 
to sell everything he had and 
leeve his money in the bank 
for a time. 

In the Autumn of 1920 he 
began to reinvest. He con- 
fined his selections this time 
mainly to high grade bonds, 
although he did buy small 
amounts of such stocks as 
Western Union, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Illinois Central, 
and American Telephone and 
Telegraph. After this he 
made no changes in his list 
until 1923. Then he sold 
some of his high grade rail- 
road bonds, buying some 
General Electric at about 160, 
and one or two public utility 
common stocks, like Pacific 
Gas & Electric and Caroline 
Power & Light. 

At the opening of 1925 
this investor’s capital 
amounted to approximately 





So the world was full of people waiting 
Opportunity’s staccato rap. 
Soon or later, he was bound to 
Amble generously around to 
Pour his meed of treasure in your 
lap. 


That philosophy, however pleasant, 
We must grant is now a bit passe. 
In this somewhat harsh and hectic 

present 
Life pursues a less convenient way. 
All those patient people, much desiring 
Power and fame and happiness and 
pelf, 
Still are waiting, somewhat worn out, 
While they watch the prizes borne out 
By some lad with wit to help himself. 


Now success is quite a different story. 
Opportunity, alas, we’ve found 
Much too leisurely and dilatory 
If you wait for him to call around. 
Life is brief, and those who reap its 


was to buy Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, then selling 
around $300 per share, and 
he put his entire $100,000. 
into this stock. 

After that, this man 
evidently forgot that he had 
any investment. He drew his 
dividends regularly and lived 
on them. He travelled all 
over the world and never had 
a worry. All during the 
period of the war he paid no 
attention to the security 
markets and gave no thought 
to selling out his Standard 
Oil. But undoubtedly he 
was, during all this period, 
keeping closely in touch with 
developments in the oil in- 
dustry and business develop- 
ments in general. 

Finally, a few years after 
the war he decided to sell his 
Standard Oil. By that time 
it was being quoted at an 
equivalent, for the old stock, 
of about $800 per share, and 
with various extra dividends 
he had added further amounts 
to his capital. He was now 
a rich man. For some time 
thereafter he kept his capital 
invested in Liberty bonds and 
Treasury Certificates, but 


guerdons ; during this period he was 
Aren’t the chaps who sit and gather making a personal and con- 
moss. 


They’re the folk who keep arousing 
Opportunity from drowsing— 
Rout him out, and make him come 
across! 


scientious study of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Some 
time in 1922, therefore, he 
put his entire fortune into 
General Electric stock, buying 














it at an average price of 





$100,000. His approximate 
income equalled about $6,000 
a year. During this entire period 
of nearly fifteen years, he had 
always consumed his interest and 
dividends and had simply reinvested 
actual profits which had been made 
by changes in prices. He never 
bought a security on margin and 
never borrowed any money. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
example is that an investor can, with- 
out running speculative risk, sub- 
stantially increase his principal over 
a long series of years, provided he 
has the capacity to intelligently inter- 
pret fundamental trends and changes 
and has the courage of his convictions. 


The second example is that of a 





investments or cutting coupons. He 
therefore declined to invest in bonds, 
but insisted that he would confine all 
his selections to dividend paying 
stocks, and he wanted to get an 
average of 6 per cent. on his money. 

The principle of diversification did 
not at first appeal to this man. He 
wanted to buy one security with all 
his capital and let it go at that. He 
was, however, willing to take the time 
to find one undeniably good and 
entirely secure issue, even though it 
took a year to make the selection and 
even though he might have to wait 
even longer to get his issue at the 
right price. 


about 150. So far as I know, 
he still has his entire fortune 
in General Electric and thus has more 
than doubled his capital again. 
There are but few investors who 
can achieve success on this simple 
plan. This man, however, was not 
only unusually sound in judgment, 
but he was the type of thorough 
student that one does not often 
meet with in the investment atmos- 
phere. He recognized, rightly 
enough, that the investment of his 
fortune was one of the most im- 
portant programs of his life, and 
being a big man, mentally and by 
nature, he refused to involve himself 
in details but concentrated steadily to 
find and take advantage of one or 
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two big opportunities for investment. 

A third example which I wish to 
present in some detail is that of a 
widow who was, about 1915, left by 
her husband with about $5,000 and 
two small children. She was obliged 
to go into business life to support 
herself and children, but was wise 
enough not to allow her relatives or 
friends to induce her to invest her 
smail capital in get-rich-quick schemes 
or doubtful ventures. On sound 
advice she placed her money in 
Anglo-French 5s which were issued 
during that year and at first sold in 
the neighborhood of 95. She knew 
nothing about investments but trusted 
entirely to the advice which I at- 
tempted to give her. She held the 
Anglo-French 5s through until 1919 
when they rose to a fraction above 
par. Naturally she was anxious to 
get as large an income yield as pos- 
sible, and consequently the foreign 
dollar bonds, which were beginning 
to be floated in this country after the 
close of the war, were of decided 
interest to her. 

It was difficult to keep her from 
taking chances in speculative issues, 
but she finalfy, in 1920, put her capital 
into Swiss Government 8 per cent. 
bonds which at that time were selling 
around par. These bonds were un- 
questionably just as good as Anglo- 
French 5s, as subsequent events have 
proven. She was urged to, and did, 
keep these Swiss Government 8s 
until 1922, when she sold them at 120. 
This gave her quite a littlé addition to 
her capital, and I therefore advised 
her to select two investments instead 
of one. 


Purchased Foreign Issues 


Naturally, she wanted both security 
and liberal income, and as it hap- 
pened, along in 1923, there had been 
a very radical reaction in the prices 
of many foreign issues and con- 
sequently very attractive opportunities 
for reinvestment were available. The 
new bonds she bought were Kingdom 
of Belgium 74s, slightly below par, 
and Kingdom of Denmark 6s, then 
selling at about 93. 

At last reports this investor still 
held these two issues and, so far as I 
know, has no plans for immediate 
change. By the Summer of 1925 the 
Belgian issue, which will ultimately 
be paid off at 115, was selling around 
108 and the Denmark issue, which 
falls due in 1942, was selling around 
104. 

This is an illustration of how a 
woman investor of small capital, who 
will seek expert advice and act on it, 
and who succumbs to no temptation 
to try to double her money, may do 
very well indeed with entire safety. 
The yield which this woman is receiv- 
ing is far above the average yield 
which the ordinary conservative in- 
vestor usually gets, and there has 
been, in addition, an increase, up 
to date, of about 30 per cent. in 


the amount of her original capital. 

Another example which I want to 
present is that of an investor whose 
chi2f characteristic was the ability to 
usc unlimited patience in investing his 
money. The great weakness with 
most investors is that when they have 
capital to invest, they insist on im- 
mediately putting it into some form 
of security, and they ‘think if it is 
not set to work at once they are losing 
valuable time and will let great oppor- 
tunities slip by. This man, however, 
was more farseeing and was able to 
act with the deliberateness that is 
sometimes absolutely necessary if one 
is finally to do the right thing. 


Watchful Waiting Pays 


In the early Spring of 1920 this 
particular investor approached me, 
explaining that he had $50,000 which 
he wished to invest. Prior to this 
time he had never been an investor 
and his money had come to him as a 
result of the final liquidation of some 
war contracts in which he had been 
interested during the war days. 

As it was all the money he had in 
the world, he did not want to take 
chances. Many friends and some 
bankers had recommended to him 
many types of securities and many 
methods of investment. In all cases 
they had urged him to invest at once, 
and no one had particularly suggested 
to him that a waiting policy at that 
time might be very wise. 

The first thing I said to him was 
to keep his money on deposit, getting 
the best interest return possible, and 
forget it for a while. I said that he 
might have to leave it in this condition 
for six months and perhaps even for 
a year. At first he thought this was 
pretty poor service to render, but I 
told him that if he would come back 
to see me six months to a year later, 
he would certainly then tell me that 
this advice had been absolutely price- 
less to him and that he need not pay 
me anything in the shape of a fee 
for this advice unless he was then 
satisfied that it had been sound. 

This man did not get in touch with’ 
me again until the Summer of 1921. 
He then came into my office and 
said with a smile that he had followed 
my advice He had been getting 
samething like 4 per cent. on time 
deposits in banks, which, of course, 
was below the current rate, but had 
satisfied him. He had been watching 
the security markets all this period 
and had seen the enormous declines 
which took place during 1920 and 
most of 1921 among both high grade 
and speculative issues. He was now 
ready to receive some further advice. 

The markets at that time were 
practically at the bottom. Liberty 
bonds were selling around 85 to 87. 
All high grade bonds were selling at 
ridiculously low prices. The long 
period of deflation was nearing its 
end and typical stocks had not yet 
begun to recover to any substantial 
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extent. It was, therefore, an ide 
time to invest money intelligently, ang 
this man took advantage of it. His 
capital was carefully diversified 
among a dozen different issues—some 
bonds and some _ dividend-paying 
stocks. He bought, for example, 
small amounts of General Electric, 
Atlantic Coast Line, American Car 
& Foundry, American Can preferred, 
and also some foreign bonds, such as 
Swiss 8s, Denmark 8s, United King- 
dom of Great Britain 514s, and Bel- 
gian 8s, and the balance was dis- 
tributed among American railroad 
bonds and public utility bonds. 

Since that time this investor has 
occasionally taken profits and made 
changes which have been wise. He 
has never made an important mistake 
and, so far as I know, has never 
found it necessary to take a loss. At 
the present writing his capital has 
been substantially increased and he 
is receiving a liberal income. 


The Moral 


The moral to be drawn from this 
investor’s experience is not merely 
that he used sound judgment in selec- 
tion or employed expert service to 
guide him during his investing days. 
It is rather that he showed, in an 
unusual sense, the ability to resist the 
temptation of investing his money at 
the wrong time. There are only a 
few investors who seem to have the 
patience and courage to follow this 
policy. They appear to think that 
if one waits before investing, worth- 
while opportunities will surely slip 
by and that they will have lost their 
chance to get the best out of their 
capital. I often say to people who 
are impatient regarding investment 


matters and who occasionally see, with, 


regret, good opportunities slip by, 
that the investment market will 
always be with us and that new op- 
portunities for wise investment come 
along just as fast as old opportunities 
disappear. 

This is the twentieth of a_ series 
on the fundamentals of the science 
of mvesting, by John Moody, noted 
investment authority. The next and 
final article—“Review and Conclus- 
ions’ —will appear in an early issue. 





Nothing is easier than fault-find- 
ing; no talent, no self-denial, no 
brains, no character are required to 
set up in the grumbling business.— 
Robert West. 

* * @ 

Work for work’s sake, as the 
privilege of human faculties has 
largely gone, both as an ideal and 
as a potent spirit, with millions of 
men. The conception of work as 
a degrading servitude to be done 
with reluctance and grudging in- 
efficiency, and as a mere means to 
the gratification of pleasure (now 
the dominant note of life), seems 
to be the new ideal. The great 
evil of the world to-day is this aver- 
sion to work.—James M. Beck. 
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Farming on a Business Basis 


With Banker’s Aid 


California Bank Started a System of Farm Accounting Which Has Been 
Adopted by Bankers of America to Give Definite Co-operation 
Toward Increasing Productive Efficiency on the Farm 


HE FARMER was seated 
at his banker’s desk and 
they were examining figures 
on a sheet laid out before them. 
“You know, Mr. Wright, it never 
occurred to me that this matter 
of depreciation figured in such an 
important way in findin’ out 
whether a fellow’s making money 
or losing it.” The farmer had 
been looking at the depreciation 
items on his statement of profit 
and loss. “Of course, I knew that 
all this machinery of mine wasn’t 
going to last for all time, and that 
my orchards wouldn’t keep on 
bearing forever, but I didn’t know 
how to figure it all out in advance 
until you fellows came along and 
showed me how.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones, you see de- 
preciation is quite an item,” said 
the banker. “Last year we de- 
preciated your farm _ buildings 
$205.18; your implements and 
equipment, $368.74; your irriga- 
tion system, $149.55; your frost 
equipment, $264.35; your walnut 
orchard, $1,250; and so on. All 
in all, depreciation totaled $3,- 
935.63 for the year.” 


Making Farmers Bookkeepers 


“You bet, that’s some item,” 
agreed the farmer. “And the way 
you bankers get all these costs and 
distribute profits is certainly 
mighty thorough. I can see now 
that my beans are not bringing in 
much, and are falling "way below 
my net returns per acre for my 
other products. Yes, this is the 
first time I’ve ever really known 
definitely in all the years I have 
been farming just where I stood 
and what I’ve been making.” 

“Tt’s just a simple matter of 
knowing your costs,” explained 
the banker. 

“Well, I guess you’re right, but 
I can’t agree that it’s simple. It 
may be simple for you fellows, 
but you know if there’s one thing 
a farmer hates to do it is to keep 
books. It simply isn’t in his make- 
up, that’s all.” 

In hundreds of banks in small 
towns throughout the United 
States you can hear conversations 
such as the above these days. The 





By Roy Alden 


bankers of America have set out 
to give definite co-operation 
toward bettering the productive 
efficiency of the farmer and they 
are doing it by the installation of 
farm accounting systems. Califor- 
nia bankers have pioneered the 
movement now taking hold in 
virtually every agricultural State 
to make the farmer a business 
man by providing the facilities 


is no bookkeeper and doesn’t want 
to be. Yet they also recognize 
that, if the farmer is to be able to 
conduct his farm on the same 
basis of profitable efficiency as any 
other line of business, he must 
have accurate accounting. So the 
banks have assumed the role of 
bookkeeper for their farmer- 
customers. 

A nominal charge is made to the 

















The farmer knows he can go to his banker at any time and find out exactly what his 
profit or loss has been on any one crop or in any one month, because his banker 
has voluntarily assumed the role of his personal bookkeeper. 


that give him a detailed picture of 
his actual profit and loss. 

The California Bankers Associa- 
tion, co-operating with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
California, has prepared a farm 
accounting system for use in its 
members banks located in agricul- 
tural districts. The bankers do 
not attempt to encourage the 
farmer himself to keep his own 
books with the forms provided, 
but the banks themselves offer 
the farmer a complete service. 
They recognize that the farmer 


farmer for this service to help 
defray the actual cost of additional 
clerical help that is necessary. In 
no instance is any bank endeavor- 
ing to conduct the service at a 
profit. In California, which is 
about 32 per cent. rural, with 280,- 
000 rural families and a total value 
of farm property estimated at 
$3,500,000,000, the bankers have 
come to the realization that the 
prosperity of the State is about in 
direct proportion to the prosperity 
of the farmer. And in seeking to 
make the farmer a business man 
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they are doing a highly important 
work in raising the general level 
of prosperity throughout the 
State. Of course, the banker has 
a selfish purpose in this work, but 
it is incidental to the broader 
benefits that accrue. Under the 
old order of things, the average 
farmer knew the date upon which 
his note at the bank would fall 
due, and the banker knew he would 
be called upon to extend payment, 
but when the due date arrived 
neither the farmer nor the banker 
could satisfactorily explain the 
failure to pay. 


Bankers Visit Farms 


Under the plan of farm account- 
ing, originally designed to form 
the basis of farm credit, which 
was first evolved and given prac- 
tical expression in the United 
States by the then First National 
Bank: of Santa Paula, now the 
First Branch of the Pacific South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank, the 
banker has a thorough knowledge 
of every operating and profit- 
producing factor on every farm 
whose owner or operator is a de- 
positor in his bank. So marked- 
ly successful was the plan adopted 
by the Santa Paula institution 
that it was made the basis for in- 
vestigation and study by the Cali- 
fornia State Bankers Association 
and later by the American Bankers 
Association. 

C. W. Wright, auditor of the 
Santa Paula Bank, who is in direct 
charge of the farm accounting 
system used in that institution and 
has been largely responsible for 
the extension of the whole move- 
ment of farm accounting among 
banks, explains that in opening up 
a set of books for one of its farm- 
er patrons, a complete and cor- 
rect statement of all assets and 
liabilities is obtained. To do this, 
the banker goes out to the farm 
of his customer and takes a com- 
plete inventory of all property, 
orchards, pipe lines, buildings, and 
all other equipment such as horses, 
mules, automobiles, tractors, farm 
implements, etc. The cost of each 
item is included in the inventory 
records as well as the appraised 
value of the items on the date of 
the inventory. The bank also in- 
cludes all personal assets and 
liabilities, such as investments, 
notes payable, mortgages, etc. 

After compiling the inventory, 
the bank then makes up a balance 
sheet as of the first of the year 
and sets up a reserve for deprecia- 
tion, or reduces the assets by the 
depreciation which had been taken 
in the previous year. After the 
opening entries are made, ledger 
accounts are then opened for all 
assets, liabilities, and various in- 
come and expense items. Mr. 
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The banker himself takes inventory of the farmer’s equipment, stock 
and other holdings and figures out a scientific plan of depreciation, so 
the farmer may know just where he stands financially at all times. 


Wright says that the average set 
of books in the small town bank 
will contain about fifty ledger ac- 
counts. A cash journal is used in 
conjunction with the ledger, so 
that it requires only two different 
books. 


Pays All Bills by Check 


In writing up the monthly ac- 
counts, the Santa Paula bank re- 
quires that all checks be marked, 
in the lower left hand corner, 
showing what the check was for. 
In this connection, it should be 
stated that the farmer is requested 
to pay all his bills by check and, 
naturally, they must all be drawn: 
on the same bank. In the case of 
checks which are made out for 
purely personal and household ex- 
penses, they are marked “person- 
al” or “household.” For example, 
a farmer-client may go to an im- 
plement company and pay a bill for 
$20 for some irrigation pump re- 
pairs. At the same time he wants 
to obtain $14 in cash, so he writes 
out a check for $34.00. In the 
lower corner of the check under 
the word “For” he writes in the 
following information “Irrigation 
pump repairs, $20; cash for per- 
sonal use, $14.” At the end of each 
month the auditing department of 
the bank receives the cancelled 
checks of its farmer-clients as well 
as the deposit slips and proceeds 
to post them to the ledger. A trial 
balance is then taken off, and a 





monthly statement of income and 
disbursements and a balance sheet 
are prepared. It should be ex- 
plained that the deposit slips also 
contain information showing the 
sources of income. For example, 
a farmer may deposit $360.40 at 
one time. In explanation of this 
deposit he writes down the follow- 
ing: “Payment on apricot crop 
$320.20; 4 doz. chickens $32; 1 
crate eggs, $8.20.” 


Receives Monthly Statements 


Copies of the statement are 
mailed each month to the farmer- 
clients, together with their can- 
celled checks. The balance sheet 
submitted shows the actual finan- 
cial status and present worth at 
the end of each month, and the 
statement of income and disburse- 
ments includes the total of the 
items at the beginnig of the cur- 
rent month, total for the current 
month, and the total to date. 
At the end of each year, deprecia- 
tion is figured on all the depreci- 
able assets and the various income 
and expense accounts are closed 
into profit and loss and an annual 
financial statement made, together 
with annual statement of profit 
and loss. All of the statements 
mentioned are made up in the 
simplest possible form, in order 
that the farmer may see at a glance 
the total of his assets, his liabili- 
ties, his present worth, and the 
total expense of his farm as well 
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as a detailed segregation of the 
different accounts at the end of 
the year. 

“In keeping the books for such 
a large number of accounts,” says 
Mr. Wright, “it would be imprac- 
tical to try to keep individual sets 
of books for each one. Therefore, 
we have in our cash journals and 
ledgers all the accdunts arranged 
in alphabetical order. These ac- 
counts are separated by division 
leaves on which are attached tabs 
carrying the names. 

“Aside from the benefits which 
are derived by the farmer in hav- 
ing a complete set of books and 
statements furnished monthly, we 
have found from experience that 
the actual cost to the farmer of 
keeping his accounts is more than 
offset by the saving in the amount 
of income taxes paid. It has been 
our experience that very few of 
the farmers were taking advan- 
tage of the deductions allowable, 
especially depreciations on _ or- 
chards.” 


Never Lost an Account 


That the accounting service such 
as developed by the Santa Paula 
bank is universally popular among 
its customers is demonstrated by 
the fact that this bank has never 
lost an account in nearly five years 
since it was inaugurated, except 
by death. 

For many years efforts have 
been made to induce the farmer to 
keep books, but these efforts have 
for the most part met with little 
success. Even if the average farm- 
er is capable of keeping his ac- 
counts, he does not care to do 
the work after returning home 
late in the evening from a hard 
day’s toil. It is pointed out that 
the banks are in a better position 
than any other institution to under- 
take this accounting service for 
the farmers. Because of their in- 
fluence in the community and be- 
cause of the facilities at their com- 
mand, accurate financial records 
may be kept which will assist 
materially in solving many of the 
perplexing problems of farm 
management. 





In thinking over my youth, I 
conclude that I was fully as worth- 
less as young people are now. 
The only difference I detect is 
that I was not able to get away 
with it as easily as young people 
do now.—Ed. Howe. 


* * * 


Organization is the art of get- 
ting men to respond like thorough- 
breds. When you cluck to a thor- 
oughbred, he gives you all the 
speed, strength of heart, and sinew 
in him. When you cluck to a jack- 
ass, he kicks Exchange. 


SPARK 


GOOD friend of ours, Earl 
A G. Manning, made a list of 

fifty of his associates one 
time, setting against each name 
one reason why he liked that 
person. When all these men were 
gathered together at a meeting. 
Earl stood before them and told 
each one why he liked him. It 
wasn’t so easy for him to do this, 
because he found that a number 
of his associates had made no 
impression upon him at all. But 
when he once made up his mind 
that he was going to say some- 
thing good about each one, he was 
compelled to study them in order 
to find that good. 

Now, here is what happened 
afterward. Mr. Manning went to 
his own desk one day and found 
on it a bundle of papers, containing 
the reasons why each of his fifty 
associates liked him. 

You see, he got back just about 
fifty times as much as he gave. 

That’s a pretty good game to 
start, don’t you think, telling people 
the good things you see in them? 
Why not start playing that game 
right where you are now? Begin 
with the people in your own home 
and then with those associated 
with you in your work. You'll have 
a most interesting time and you'll 
receive big dividends. 

. € ¢ 

When the chief characteristics 
of a man are prudence and care- 
fulness, you may be very sure he 
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From Tom Dreier’s 


Anvil 


is not a young man, whatever the 
number of his years. One of the 
chief characteristics of youth is 
a divine recklessness. All pioneers 
are youthful. They are men who 
take chances. A_ conservative 
young man is only an old man in 
disguise. 
zs * & 

Nearly everyone knows that 
Herbert Spencer was a great in- 
tellectual genius, but those who 
knew him best could not credit 
him with an open mind. He ex- 
pected people with whom he 
talked to agree with him. When 
they failed to agree he became 
so angry that often-times he ap- 
peared to be on the verge of an 
apoplectic fit. When he felt he 
was approaching the danger point, 
he slapped on a pair of ear clips 
so that it would be impossible for 
him to hear what the other person 
was Saying. q3 

Many executives, while they 
may not actually use ear clips, are 
afflicted in much the same way. 
They haven’t developed the art of 
listening, of if they do listen they 
wart to hear only that which is 
pleasant. The result is, they fail 
to get much information which 
they need. Their subordinates 
learn rather quickly to give them 
what they want, and if they ever 
do get the whole truth it is by ac- 
cident. 

Open-minded executives have no 
use for ear-clips. 





Why Men Fail 


HERE is a cause for every- 

thing! Nothing ever “just 
happens.” If a man is promoted to 
a better job, there is a cause. If 
a man loses his job there is also a 
cause. 


There are many causes that lead 
to failure. Here is a list of the 
most common causes: 


Finding fault with the other fel- 
low, but never seeing your own. 

Doing as little as possible and 
trying to get as much as possible 
for it. 

Spending too much time showing 
up the other fellow’s weak points 
and too little time correcting your 
own. 


Slandering those we do not like. 

Procrastination—putting off un- 
til tomorrow something that we 
should have done day before yes- 
terday. 

Deceit—talking friendly to the 
other fellow’s face and stabbing 
him in the back as soon as he turns 
around. 


False belief that we are smart 
enough to reap a harvest of pay 
before sowing a crop of honest 
service. 

Disloyalty to those who have 
trusted us. 

Egotism—the belief that we 
know it all and no one can teach 
us anything. 

Last, but not least, lack of the 
necessary training and education to 
enable us to stand at the head in 
our line of work. 

Look this list over and check 
yourself up by it. If none of these 
causes for failure apply to you, 
then you are to be congratulated, 
because you are a success.—Schen- 
ectady Works News. 


* * * 


To exult even o’er an enemy 
oppressed, and heap affliction on 
the afflicted, is the mark and the 
mean triumph of a dastard soul. 
—George Smollett. 

* * * 

You may either win your peace 
or buy it: win it, by resistance to 
evil; buy it, by compromise with 
evil—John Ruskin. 








Fact and 


September is here. The Summer is over. Our 
thoughts must now turn from play to work. Let’s 
buckle down to business. Happily, the nation’s pros- 
pects are reasonably bright. But in few lines are 
conditions such that individuals 


Ww : 
tag or concerns can afford to jog 
DOWN TO along lazily. Total consumption 
BUSINESS 


in this country is unprecedented- 
ly large, but goods still have to be sold; they do not 
sell themselves. We cannot safely count upon noth- 
ing but favorable developments. It is hardly likely, 
for example, that securities will continue to reach 
higher and still higher quotations. It is hardly like- 
ly that money rates will go through the Autumn 
without some degree of firmness. It is hardly like- 
ly that we will have no disturbing crop news. It is 
hardly likely that Congress will act entirely to the 
liking of the business world. It is hardly likely that 
the building boom will maintain its phenomenal 
vigor when Winter approaches. 

“Roast pigeons do not fly into one’s mouth.” There 
are birds. in the business bush, but they have to be 
gunned for. Let’s forget Summer-time and play-time, 
and buckle down to business. 

of * * 
Weigh the opinion of others, but don’t let it sway you. 
* * * 


’ 


“My toy can go faster than yours,” one of my 
little boys triumphantly told his brother. And it was 
true. He had a toy automobile which, when wound 
up, went round in circles at a great rate. The other 


fellow had a tractor. !t had to 
A LITTLE oe 
LESSON be wound up by laboriously rub- 
FROM bing the wheels along tle ground. 
TWO TOYS 7 ; 
Sut it could drag tw» tiny 
wagons over rough ground and up a hill. Its 


owner replied that his toy was the better one be- 
cause it could pull trucks uphill. As I sat watch- 
ing and listening, I couldn’t but liken the two toys 
to human beings. You have seen fellows who start 
off at a brilliant pace, without having undergone any 
laborious preparation. But, somehow, they go most- 
ly round in circles and soon peter out. Othe: men, 
who have spent more time and effort in getting 
ready, start off slowly, but they contrive to over- 
come obstacles, and to climb steadily up the hill of 
success. Is it not more true to-day than ever be- 
fore that “the race is not to the swift” but to those 
who make the soundest preparations and lay the most 
solid foundations? The highest salaries are not offered 
to-day for flashy brilliancy, but for unspectacular 
common sense and staying power. 
s 2 


Each day we add something—ugly or beautiful, noble 
or ignoble—to our life’s monument. 


‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


By the Editor 


Comment 














The most spectacular business Napoleon the world 
has seen in recent years was Hugo Stinnes, the ec- 
centric genius who contrived to win control of a 
bewildering variety of industrial, mining, shipping, 


enn banking and other enterprises 
DO NOT in Germany following the war. 
BEGET He died and the whole Stinnes 
GIANTS 


structure has tumbled like a 
house of cards. German bankers, who had loaned 
many millions to Stinnes, have had to step in and 
dispose of the assets in an effort to reduce their 
losses. Two sons left by Stinnes have not proved to 
be business giants. 

America has had figures of the Stinnes type, but 
of lesser magnitude. Even the gigantic structures 
raised by the foremost American upbuilders have 
wholly or partly disintegrated since their creators 
passed away. In no instance has a son measured up 
to his Napoleonic father. There is no towering Astor 
to-day. There is no towering Vanderbilt. There is 
no towering Hill. There is no towering Field, no 
towering Pullman, no towering McCormack. The 
Gould railroad empire has disappeared. There is tio 
second John D. Rockefeller, industrial super-man. 
W. A. Harriman has become deeply interested in 
shipping, but is not attempting to continue the rail- 
road wonders wrought by his father. There is no 
second Gary, no second Vail, no second Hyde, no 
second Eastman, no second Duke, no second Schwab. 
’ There is really no second Henry Ford, any more 
than there is a second J. P. Morgan, banking Colos- 
sus. The son of each is following in dad’s footsteps 
in an honorable, creditable way; but neither the pres- 
ent J. P. Morgan nor Edsel Ford has developed the 
conspicuous genius of the father. 

Each generation yields its own giants. 

All of which should afford inspiration for young 
Americans willing to pay, in sweat, the price of out- 
standing success. 

<< 


The driver who overspeeds is punished. So is the ultra- 
busy business man. 


a 2K * 
Even busy hands earn little if directed by idle brains. 
: a ae ait 


The greatest structure is made up of little things—nails, 
stones, bricks, beams, bits of glass. So is life made up 
of little things—words, smiles, frowns, thoughts, ges- 
tures. Watch the little things. 

’' £ « 

You're not a heavyweight if you let trifles upset you. 
* * x 

Little courtesies are the flowers of life. 
ee 


Plan—then plod. 
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Are executives paid too much? Many who do only 
routine duties unquestionably are. The prospect is 
that there is to be a rigorous weeding out of this class 
during the next few years. The presence in an or- 
organization and on the payroll 
of a superfluity of mediocre ex- 
ecutives drawing not-mediocre 
salaries has a bad influence upon 
the attitude of workers—and workers are quick to 
size up executives not worth their keep. The an- 
nouncement by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
that three high-salaried executives are to retire and 
that “the respective offices would be abolished, and 
the duties distributed to other officers of the cor- 
poration,” is likely to be followed by similar an- 
nouncements by other large organizations. Often 
men are engaged at large salaries to undertake re- 
sponsible duties which, through changes in condi- 
tions, become relatively unimportant duties. But the 
men are retained year after year although not earn- 
ing their pay. Again, many executives, after a while, 
train a lieutenant to do their tasks and then take 
life very easy. 

Here are parts of a letter just received from a 
Western employer: 


ARE 
EXECUTIVES 
PAID 

TOO MUCH? 


It is my opinion that in a short time necessity will compel 
private manufacturers, because of foreign competition and 
domestic demand, to make a severe revision of salaries and 
conditions in all positions, also in hours of work, in order to 
reduce costs; otherwise we must close up shop and the whole 
fabric of our industry will topple. 

In the corporations in which I am interested, as in prac- 
tically all other private corporations, men calling themselves 
executives or heads of departments are greatly overpaid in 
comparison to others. The higher-ups and heads of depart- 
ments are getting larger salaries—in most cases—than is 
warranted by their ability or amount of work performed. 
Their contention that knowledge and ability to direct and 
organize entitles executives to $10,000 to $50,000 per year, 
while some one else does the work at a few thousand, ts 
all bosh, as in most cases the subordinate has as much ability 
and capacit# for work, and, if given the opportunity, could 
do the job better than the majority of our executives who 
are practically dependent upon the force under them, which 
extra force the company, of course, pays for in addition. 

When we employ an executive to-day he immediately hires 
an assistant, who does the work, and this assistant hires some 
one to help him. As a consequence, overhead is enormously 
increased and is the real cause of the high cost of living 
to-day. 

But the worst thing about it is that, where men working 
hard at small wages see men higher up drawing big wages 
and doing little work, it has a very demoralizing effect on 
every one connected with the business, resulting in a general 
let-down. 

Overhead and costs can be reduced in the United States 
about one-third, without interfering with the wages and 
hours of people receiving ordinary salaries. The only reason 
why so-styled executives and department heads are paid out of 
proportion to others is because they are the ones who name 
the salary list. Cut down cost and overhead by reducing high 
salaried idlers and middlemen. 


On the other hand, there is one class of executive 
who often is not adequately rewarded: those re- 
sponsible for sales. Speaking broadly, it has become 
easier to make than to market merchandise. Yet, 
the highest salaries usually are paid to those con- 
cerned with production. Under modern conditions, 
it ordinarily takes more brains, more effort, more 
resourcefulness to distribute successfully than to 
produce successfully. Readjustment of executives’ 
salaries and of executive personnel unquestionably 
is coming. Part of the money saved by eliminating 
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Eugene G. Grace 
President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


who has retired three executives in a move- 
ment to cut costs. 


deadwood will go to livewire sales executives. And 
the net result will be profitable to stockholders. 
Have you any deadwood in your organization? 
ee 6 
Usually the world cannot tell if you are a success or 
not. Only you yourself can. 
. + + 


“ 


Go to any prosperous town in the United States, 
especially in the Far-West or in the South, and there 
will be pointed out to you citizen after citizen who, 
you are told, “has made a fortune in real estate.” 
Just as Bryan bought a place in 


MANY ; : : , ; 
FORTUNES Miami which made him rich, so 
FROM have thousands of others else- 


REAL ESTATE ; 
where. The quickest fortunes 


doubtless have been made in Los Angeles and in 
Florida, but land values in almost every growing city 
have not merely doubled but quadrupled and even 
multiplied many times in value during the last twenty 
years, even during the last ten years. As a general 
rule, the biggest profits have come from the best 
properties; that is to say, land in or nearest to the 
busiest centers has risen most in value. Other for- 
tunes have come from agricultural land near expand- 
ing cities. Such land has usually yielded two for- 
tunes, one for the original seller and another for the 
sub-divider. Population creates values. There are 
many stretches of land in the United States which 
would not bring as much to-day as they would have 
brought ten years ago, whereas the same could not 
be said of land in and around localities where the 
population has been expanding. Just as investment 
securities are the safest and the best in the long run, 
so investment land, instead of purely speculative 
land, has generally proved the most profitable. 

One way to make money for yourself or your 
children is to buy carefully-selected property in or 
near a growing center. 
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After re-visiting many communities and many 
States, I have reached the conclusion that the one 
thing which has contributed more than anything 
else to the great improvement noticeable in living 
conditions has been Prohibition. 


irenmeaniatiik The World War, of course, has 
HELPED played an incalculable part in de- 
PROSPERITY? ; 


veloping innumerable localities 
and has been instrumental in increasing enormously 
America’s total wealth. But before Prohibition very 
few communities were entirely free of slums or semi- 
slums. To-day community after community hasn't a 
single poverty-stricken block. We who live in cities 
and who mingle with persons able to pay bootleg- 
gers’ prices for liquor are inclined to assume that 
drinking is as rife as ever all over the country. This 
is a totally wrong assumption. True, the country is 
very far from being absolutely dry. Along our Cana- 
dian and our Mexican borders and also along our 
two seacoasts liquor still is available at a price. Also 
a rather large amount of corn whiskey is being made 
and sold illicitly. Among certain classes home-made 
wines of varied kinds are indulged in. But that there 
has been a tremendous decrease in the consumption 
of liquor among Americans of modest or moderate 
means is beyond question. I may be mistaken, but 
my observations compel me to conclude that Prohi- 
bition has had more than anything else to do with 
the abolition of slums, with the marked improve- 
ment in the homes of millions of ordinary families, 
with the phenomenal growth of building and loan 
organizations, with the unprecedented increase in 
savings bank deposits, with the vast expansion in life 
insurance, with the multiplication of families able to 
own an automobile, with the overcrowding of our 
colleges and universities, with the popularity of va- 
cations, with the increase in travel at home and 
abroad and, if you please, with the nationwide ac- 
ceptance of the radio. During my travels every con- 
ceivable kind of “big new building” 
to me except jails. 


was pointed out 


Britain is beset with grave industrial and economic 
ills. Perhaps her worst handicap, her worst curse is 
drink. Not only is the amount of money spent on 
liquor a severe drain, but the effects of so much hard 
drinking are beyond computation. On Saturday nights 
certain parts of Glasgow, London and other cities 
are lamentable spectacles. On Monday the busiest 
business establishments are the pawn shops. The 
average Briton revolts at the idea of Prohibition, 
but the outlook is that Britain will have to move 
part way towards Prohibition if she is to maintain 
her place among the industrial nations of the world. 
Among American industrial enterprises the improve- 
ment in the efficiency of workers, the decrease in 
the number of accidents, etc., have been most im- 
pressive. 


Yes, drink and depression seem to go hand-in-hand, 
and Prohibition and prosperity. 


* * * 


The Woolworth Building, remember, wes raised by 
nickels and dimes. 
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They understand life better in the West and in the 
South than we do in the East. I return with that 
conviction every time | make an extensive tour 
through the United States. Human relationships, 
human friendships, human beings 


THEY 

UNDERSTAND are valued more highly, and 
LIFE money - making, material posses- 
BETTER y 8) ae. 


sions, less highly than in the 
tense, teeming, bustling East. Westerners and South- 
erners find more time for cordial social inter- 
course. They live normal, more natural 
lives—perhaps' partly because they live more 
out-of-doors and indulge freely in out-of-doors 
recreation and sports. “Entertaining” is not done 
in theatres or in cabarets, but by taking you to pic- 
nics, fishing, swimming, to barbecues, to wonderful 
natural scenery, to evening lawn parties, to musical 
evenings at home, and one of my pleasantest eve- 
nings was spent at a watermelon party, in Texas, 
where they served melons about-a yard long. The 
spirit of enterprise is not lacking in these places 
where life is lived rationally; indeed, there is a not- 
able growth of enterprise and ambition in most com- 
munities. But you meet or hear of very few citizens 
who are giving themselves over body, soul and spirit 
to money-making, whereas in the East we have many 
such. I cannot but feel that a great many families in 
the West and in the South enjoying incomes rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $20,000 a year contribute more to 
the world and get more out of life than many Eastern 
families having incomes ranging from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. But I do believe that in the East 
the trend is away from business bondage. 


more 





* * x 


The best newspapers throughout the United States 
are now, almost without exception, devoting much 
attention to business and financial news. Politics 
are less featured than they were ten and twenty 
nn years ago. Owners and execu- 
NOW tives of business enterprises in 
ee the smaller cities and towns find 

it pays to watch closely what is 
going on all over the country, indeed, all over the 
world. A good niany alert business leaders in smaller 
communities now subscribe for metropolitan news- 
papers featuring business and financial news. Others 
find such publications as Forzes very useful in keep- 
ing them well informed. As a matter of fact, quite a 
percentage of the total circulation of this publication 
goes to progressive executives and employers in small 
towns. Many very busy captains of industry, who 
cannot find time to go through all the many columns 
printed by the large newspapers, are also turning 
to Forses in order to save precious time. Among 
farmers, too, there is developing keener interest in 
business happenings. It is encouraging to learn from 
news dealers that a reaction has set in against the 
deluge of trashy, questionable magazines which have 
had such a rage during the last year or two. 


Despite many allegations to the contrary, the 


people are becoming more sensible in their reading 
habits. 
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Like Topsy, the bus business has “just growed.” 
Who will emerge in control after the present pioneer- 
ing stage has passed? Will it be the railroads? Or 
will it be the traction companies? Or will it be in- 
dependent bus interests? A few 


pe GET railroads have tackled the prob- 
THE BUS lem aggressively and have for- 
BUSINESS? 


mulated plans calculated to rivet 
to them a major portion of this new form of trans- 
portation. Certain other large systems are at present 
conducting exhaustive investigation of what has 
happened and what is happening all over the contin- 
ent. Some other roads are doing nothing—except 
complaining about “unfair” competition. A number 
of traction companies were quick to sense the new 
evolution and have succeeded in establishing bus 
lines to feed their cars. Other traction companies 
have permitted competition from busses to endanger 
their solvency. 

Not everything that has happened has been pub- 
lished throughout the land. The Boston & Maine 
proclaimed from the housetop that it was eager to 
give up many hundreds of miles of railroad because 
of bus and truck competition. But in other parts of 
the country hundreds of miles of branch lines have 
been given up very quietly and other means of trans- 
portation substituted by the roads. In certain in- 
stances gas-driven vehicles have supplanted steam 
engines; in other instances the tracks have been 
abandoned entirely and busses and trucks put on the 
highways. The indications are that the best-managed 
railroads will come out on top, but that railroads 
suffering from slipshod management will be hurt. The 
same can be said of traction companies. 

It is significant that during a journey of nearly 
10,000 miles the writer did not come across any ex- 
tensive laying of trolley tracks. In many towns there 
is much discussion over the advisability of abandon- 
ing existing trackage. 

This whole evolution illustrates the opportunities 
which are constantly arising in this young country 
for the exercise of business brains and for the mak- 
ing of fortunes. The younger generation of to-day 
has a greater wealth of opportunities than their 
elders enjoyed. There resides much significance in 
Henry Ford’s recent remark, when questioned about 
his aircraft plans, “I am leaving that to my son. 
Flying interests young mien.” Certainly, there is no 
dearth of development offering big-scale opportu- 
nities for the young men of to-day and men who are 
still young in mind and throbbing with the spirit of 


enterprise. 
* * x 


Fishing for fish is not unlike fishing for success. 
An expert took me fishing, on the Delaware River 
at Shawnee, for bass. He cautioned me not to be 
too eager, when a fish took the bait, to “give him 
the hook.” By and by my line 


MY ‘ : 

FISH began to spin out beautifully. I 
’ GOT waited as long as my patience 
AWAY 


would let me and then gave the 
line a terrific jerk. When I reeled in all there was 
at the end of my line was the little catfish bait, 


FAL 
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slightly damaged. I had not given the bass sufficien 
time to stop and swallow the bait. My friend got , 
bite, and he had no difficulty in landing his fish. Ay 
hour later exactly the same thing happened to me 

Aren’t many of us, in business, exactly like this? 
Are we not in too great haste to make a killing? 
We start advertising, say, and because we do not pull 
in orders right away, we become disgusted, where. 
as the wise advertiser, like the wise fisherman, al- 
lows plenty of time for the bait to be swallowed. Or, 
we lose patience because we are not promoted rap- 
idly, and we either lose some of our zest or make 
an ill-considered change—and then wonder why we 
do not quickly achieve success. 


After all “patience and perseverance” would seem 


to be a good maxim alike for fishermen, employees 
and business men. 


* * * 


Relations between employers and workers through- 
out the United States were never better than they 
are to-day. It was the exception rather than the rule 
to hear of unsatisfactory conditions in the many cities 
the writer recently visited. On 


WORKERS a 

ARE the Pacific Coast, where there 
CO-OPERATING used to be much bitter warfar 
- - arfare, 


the “American plan”—in plainer 
language, the open shop—now rules in most cities 
and one hears few complaints from either side. In 
places where union labor predominates, there has 
been, as a rule, little friction for. two or three years. 
Not a few large companies have been able to devise 
“plans” that have succeeded in winning the co-opera- 
tion of workers. Here and there, one learns of profit- 
sharing or other arrangements which did not work 
out satisfactorily, but notable progress has been made 
in the country as a whole. Of course, the fact that 
there has been quite as many men as jobs during 
the last two or three years has had something to 
do with the lack of friction; but, on the other hand, 
some considerable credit must be ascribed to the more 
earnest and painstaking efforts of corporations to 
adopt working arrangements agreeable to their 
employees. The prospect is that experience will yield 
valuable suggestions for the future guidance of right- 
minded employers sincerely anxious to win the loy- 
alty of their people by treating them fairly, humane- 
ly, liberally. , 

The latest quarrel between the anthracite mine 
Owners and miners merely confirms the conclusion 
long since reached by unbiased minds that this is 
the worst-managed industry in the United States. 
Once again the owners and miners have acted as if 
the public had no right to take any part in helping 
to avert grave trouble. If nationalization of indus- 
tries be demanded by and by, the first victim is like- 
ly to be the anthracite industry. Its treatment of 
the public has been such that the public’s treament 
of it is not likely to be characterized by solicitude for 
the sensibilities of those affected. 


* * XxX 


Fellows who are constantly howling rarely become 
howling successes. 
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This handsome Reo Bus, operating near the U.S. Helium \3& 2h 
Plant, Fort Worth, Texas, gives its passengers the extra Cena 
luxury and safety of riding on U.S. Royal Bus-Truck Tires Trade Mark 


Matching the Luxury of the Modern Bus 
with Tires Designed to its Needs 


r is obvious that the competition which has pro- 
duced the more elaborate bus of today, has 
been a great help in the rapid advancement of 
bus transportation. 

The best engineering ability of the country has 
been concentrated on making buses that give the 
type of service now available to the public in 
every community. 

To match this development, bus operators have 
been able to get a tire that is adequate to meet 
every requirement of these greater buses. 

U.S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires have won their 


Their foresight in catching an early glimpse of 
the great future of bus transportation brought 
forth the first tire definitely designed for bus ser- 
vice. The U.S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tire was 
the first to carry the word “Bus” on the tire. 


The invention of Latex-treated Web Cordbrings 
this tire immediately into a decided superiority. 
This process of tire building gives a remarkable 
combination of strength a fexibility. It makes 
possible the ideal bus tire. 


Patronize the bus whose operator gives you 
the extra comfort, safety and dependable service 





present leadership through 
the success of U.S. Rubber 
Company engineers in de- 
signing a tire specifically for 
bus service. 





Realizing that each day brings new developments in bus 
operation, the U.S. Rubber Company maintains groups of 
tire experts in every part of the country to study these 
developments. Upon the reports of this daily study, up- 
to-date information is made available to help bus opera- 
tors get increased service from their tires. 


of U.S. Royal Cord Bus- 
Truck Tires. Look for the 
famous Royal Cord white 
stripe on the tire. 








United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES BUS-TRUCK TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 
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A few of the nationally known 
firms that use it 


The Eastman Kodak Company ..............ccccccssccccss Rochester, N. Y. 
The Wahl Company (Eversharp) .............ccccccccecsccee’ Chicago, Ill. 
a chad sad babe dGdeddeeee ed weneee Troy, N. Y. 
I SSE?" EE ENE PO PEE EE EE Detroit, Mich. 
ne a a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Fhe Curtis Publishing Company ..............ccccccccceece Philadelphia, Pa. 
re rr i Te kkk eae keveceesusoee ban New York, N. Y. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company ............... New York, N. Y. 
Meemtgomery Ward & Company ..... 2.2... 2c ccc cccsconeevecce Chicago, IIl. 
Nh ae a a eri a ee Chicago, Ill. 
Coie Wrermecne Company... oc. cep cca eescsedsieaess Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tie Wemementer Commeny oni hee cc ecivaieews New Haven, Conn. 
a a ule eal Jian eee bw ae Chicago, II]. 
ee Lansing, Mich. 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company ..............00cceececeees Detroit, Mich. 
I ON is od bcos anes done abes anes bend Chicago, III. 
ELS rn ee New York, N. Y. 
IN NO, bb a eb Nn ned dds oa aloecle ¥ Toledo, Ohio 
ee Toledo, Ohio 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company ....................00ec00e Kansas City, Mo. 
CN oii ki a wk NS ee eee Se eelens Dayton, Ohio 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation ................. Sindee New York, N. Y. 
The Endicott-Johnson Corporation ...............000ccceeees Endicott, N. Y. 


For detailed information on the application of 
the National Accounting Machine write to the 
Accounting Machine Division at the factory. 


| THE NATIONAL CASH 
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‘| Accounting Machine 


Some of the different accounting 
problems it meets 


' Sales Analysis Remittance Distribution 

: Provides an “on time” analysis of Wherever remittance is made through 

i sales classified according to sales- the mail this machine can be used to 

4 men, territories, lines of merchandise advantage. It is being used for this 
or any other classification desired. work by mail order houses, pub- 
Greatly reduces time required to get lishers and others to classify receipts 
this information and makes it avail- according to stamps, money, checks, 
able at once as a guide to sales policy. money orders, etc., and lines of mer- 


chandise sold. 


Payroll and Cost 
Distribution 


Classifies labor and material costs 
in any way desired. Gives absolute 
control over payroll and costs and 
; lessens the expense of getting this 
} protection and information. 





Miscellaneous 


Many firms have bought this ma- 
chine to do one kind of work and 
have found it suited to many 
others. Any accounting work re- 
quiring the classifying and totaling 
of figures can be handled with this 


machine. 


Ae St al LER A aN ti 
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This Article Won Third Prize in Answer to the Question: 


“Which Companies Have the Lowest 


Labor Turnover in America?” 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey Has Simply Tried to Make Its 
Plants Good Places to Work In—Workers Receive Fair Wages and 
Fair Treatment and Have a Voice in Labor Relations 


ABOR turnover among em- 
ployees of the Standard Oil 
Jersey) 


Company (New 
amounted to the total of 27.72 
per cent. in 1922, 29.76 per cent. in 
1923 and 24.60 per cent. in 1924. 
For the same years the turnover 
classed as controllable (that is, the 
turnover due to resigna- 
tions and discharges) was 


By C. J. Hicks 


ors of employment that directly 
concern him. 

In bringing about these condi- 
tions the company has been guided 
by a few definite policies and plans 
of industrial relations, which have 
been adopted at different times 
but which have been developed 


the community. 
4—The _ eight-hour 
equivalent. 
5—One day’s rest in seven, pre- 
ferably on Sunday, or the equivalent 
of such period. 
6—Sanitary and up-to-date work- 
ing conditions. 
7—Just treatment assured each em- 
ployee, with opportunity for submis- 
sion of all grievances for ad- 
justment through the Industrial 


day, or its 








15.84 per cent., 23.64 per 
cent., and 19.32 per cent. 
The figures here given are 
computed as the percent- 
age of total losses from 
the force to the average 
total force. Temporary lay- 
offs are not included in la- 
bor turnover unless they 
become permanent. 

On the basis of the ex- 
perience in 1924, out of 
every one hundred men 
employed as common la- 
borers in the New Jersey 
refineries, seventy-four ad- 
vanced to higher classifica- 
tions within one year after 
their employment. 

When workmen choose 
to remain permanently 
with one employer and to 
take their chances of pro- 
motion rather than to seek 
to better themselves by 
getting other jobs, it is 
usually because the estab- 
lishment run by that em- 
ployer is recognized as a 
good place to work. The 
stability of labor in plants 








Good Business 


oa hy HE labor policy of the 
Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) is generally con- 
ceded to be on the whole as liberal 
as that of any large corporation 
in the country,” says C. J. Hicks. 

“It has been adopted with no 
thought of philanthropy or of 
‘coddling’ the workman. The 
company recognizes that the 
American wage earner wants no 
charity or paternalism. 

“The labor policy has been 
adopted, first, as a matter of 
simple justice to the employee; 
and second, in the confident be- 
lief that fair and liberal dealings 


in industrial relations are worth 


while from the standpoint of the 
stockholder—in short, that they 
are good business.” 





of the Standard Oil Com- 


Representation Plan. 


. 8 —Continuous effort to elim- 
inate accidents through effec- 
tive safeguards and active co- 
operation of employees and 
committees, under expert super- 
vision. 

9—Payment of disability 
benefits in case of accidents 
incurred while at work. 


10—Health supervision by 
a competent medical staff. 

11—Payment of sickness 
benefits after one year’s service. 


12—-Opportunity for special 
training to qualify employee 
for better work, with standard 
system of keeping record of 
service performed. 

13—Promotion according to 
length of service and ability 
demonstrated. 

14—Partnership through 
stock ownership made easily 
possible for thrifty employees 
after one year’s service, the 
company adding 50 per cent. 
to the amount invested by the 
employee. 

15—Assurance of a generous 
annuity at the age of 65, 
guarantees for life after 20 
years of service, with special 
consideration for those who 
become disabled before that 
period. 

16—Death benefits or insur- 
ance, providing $500 to $2,000 











pany (New Jersey), and 

the fact that in recent years this 
corporation has experienced no 
difficulty, however busy the sea- 
son, in getting all the employees 
it has needed, are not the result 
of magic nor of panaceas. The 
company has evolved no secret 
formula by which the goodwill 
of its employeés is to be obtained. 
It has simply tried to make its 
plants good places to work in; 
places where the worker receives 
fair wages and fair treatment, and 
where he is given a reasonable 
measure of control over the fact- 


and co-ordinated into a_ well- 
rounded labor policy. 


for dependents of employees 
of one year or more of service. 

17—Vacations with pay for 
all wage earners after one year of 
service. 


The outstanding features of this 
labor policy as at present estab- 
lished at the various refineries 
may be stated as follows: 

1—No discrimination by the com- 
pany or its employees against any 
employee on account of membership 
or non-membership in any church, 
society, fraternity, or union. 

2—Collective bargaining as to all 
matters of mutual interest, made 
effective through the Industrial Rep- 
resentation Plan. 

3—Paying at least the prevailing 

scale of wages for similar work in 


Perhaps the most important of 
these labor policies is the matter 
of wages; for without a wage 
level adequate and fair for the 
industry and the community no 
other features of a labor policy, 
however liberal, will satisfy the 
American workingman’s sense of 
justice. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) undertakes to 
pay at least the prevailing scale 
of wages for similar work in the 
communities in which its plants 


t 
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Freighting in the food 


Between midnight and dawn in 
many cities you may see an elec- 
tric express like this one briskly 
hauling loaded freight cars 
through the quiet streets. 





In and out of the city before day- 
time traffic starts, these cars dis- 


Wherever things move by elec- 


tricity you will find the mono- tribute most of the food the city 
Sfadevihttnmcuresieys, consumes each day. 


it is on interurban expresses 
as well as on giant transconti- 


nental locomotives. Even on The electric railway is tireless in 
electric motors that bear this our Service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


, 11-32 
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Left—A battery of steam stills at one 


are located. Actually in most cases 
it pays somewhat more than the 
prevailing scale, being influenced 
by the workers’ needs in main- 
taining an American standard of 
living and by the desirability of 
retaining a stable and contented 


labor force. Not only does the 
company agree to pay at least the 
prevailing wage scale but it is 
ready to revise these scales if 
necessary to conform to changes 
in the cost of living. 

So well has this wage policy 
become recognized that employees 
and management have long since 
grown accustomed to approach 
wage negotiations in a scientific 
and business-like manner, and to 
talk about United States Bureau 
of Labor cost-of-living figures and 
the rates paid by competing com- 
panies instead of about strikes and 
ultimatums. 


Employee Representation 


These wage negotiations, like 
practically everything else bearing 
upon the relations between em- 
ployees and management, are 
handled through the Industrial 
Representation plan. This plan 
has been in effect since April 1, 
1918. Under its provision, works 
councils have been established in 
all the refineries of the company 
and of its subsidiaries and in some 
of the producing and marketing 
fields. : 

Employee representation as in- 
augurated in the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) is simple 
in structure. Emphasis is placed 
less upon the machinery for joint 
negotiations than upon the spirit 
in which the collective dealings 
between management and em- 
ployees are carried out. To as 
great an extent as possible differ- 
ences are adjusted in the plant, 
even in the department in which 


they arise. Appeals to the general | 


offices in New York are few, but 
those few are handled with scrupu- 
lous care and with every effort to 
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of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey’s refineries. Right—Top of pressure 


stills, showing pressure still drums. 


see that justice is done fully and 
promptly. 

Seven years of working under 
the Industrial Representation 
Plan have brought results of ad- 
mitted benefit both to company and 
to employees. From the stand- 
point of the workers there has 
come greater certainty of the 
permanence of the job and of fair 
dealing from supervisors; a means 
of putting their ideas and opinions 
before the management and of 
exerting a distinct influence upon 
decisions affecting their interest; 
improved working, living, and 
social conditions. On the side of 
the management there are all the 
advantages that come with a more 
contented and permanent labor 
force and with the co-operation 
and mutual understanding de- 
veloped by recognized means for 
joint action and the frank ex- 
change of views with labor. 

In the company’s labor policy 
an important part is played by 
the Annuities and Benefits Plan 
under which are administered 
sickness and accident compensa- 
tion, service retirement allow- 
ances, and death benefits. For the 
employee who reaches the age of 


65 years, after twenty years or 
more of service, there is a pension 
of somewhat more than the usual 
liberality, financed entirely by the 
company. Annuities under this re- 
tirement plan may also be granted 
to disabled employees with at 
least ten years of service, even 
though they lack the full age and 
service requirements. 


Stock Acquisition Plan 


There is also a system of sick- 
ness benefits for all employees, 
after one year of service. These 
benefits, like the retirement an- 
nuities, are paid by the company 
without contribution from em- 
ployees: 

In cases of disability resulting 
from accidents suffered while at 
work, the company pays the in- 
jured employee during the time of 
his disability, up to a fixed max- 
imum period, not the fraction of 
his wages required by the law, but 
the full wage rate just.as he would 
have received it if he had remained 
at work. When this innovation 
in accident compensation was in- 
augurated in 1920, it was round- 
‘ly criticized as being radical and 
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Bayway refinery of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, at Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Heavier Loads in Faster Time 


Inter-factory haulage is a matter of getting materials to 
their destination at the proper time and at the lowest cost 
consistent with good service. Fordson Tractors com- 
bine both features—time and cost—to a degree which 
makes inter-factory haulage highly efficient. 


At the East Cambridge, Mass., plant of the Worthington 
Pump ¢& Machinery Corporation, three Fordsons trans- 
port raw materials and parts from one shop to another at 
a cost of 1034c per mile, including labor, operating expense 
and maintenance. With trailer equipment, larger loads are 
moved in faster time at a lower cost than ever obtained 
heretofore. 


Fordson Tractor —*495 F. O. B. Detroit 


CARS * TRUCKS *: TRACTORS 
Sold by Authorized Ford Dealers 
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dangerous. Precisely the opposite 
has happened. Accidents have been 
substantially reduced in numbers, 
severity, and cost. 

Far from becoming careless as a 
result of the liberal compensation 
plan of the company, the workers 
have appeared to make it a point of 
honor to draw compensation as rarely 
as possible, and have co-operated en- 
thustastically in effective safety cam- 
paigns. 

For the protection of the de- 
pendents of deceased employees, 
the company provides death ben- 
efits ranging from $500 to $2,000 
in proportion to length of service. 
The expense of these death ben- 
efits is borne by the company. 

The company believes that in a 
corporation having securities that 
are safe and relatively stable, the 
advantages of all parties will be 
served through stock ownership by 
employees. It has carried out this 
belief by means of a Stock Acqui- 
sition Plan under which the company 
adds fifty cents to each dollar saved 
from his earnings by an employee 





and uses the combined fund for 
the purchase of stock to be turned 
over unconditionally to the em- 
ployee subscribers. This plan was 
put into operation at the begin- 
ning of 1921, with the subscrip- 
tions extended over a five-year 
term; thus it will pay out at the 
end of 1925, at which time it is 
estimated that over $27,000,000 in 
stock will be turned over to em- 
ployees. 


Increased Interest in Work 


In inaugurating this Stock Ac- 
quisition Plan and in making its 
contribution toward the financing 
of it, the compay was impelled 
not only by the desire to aid its 
employees in thrift and in making 
provision for age or disability, 
but by the belief that the work- 
men would be more efficient and 
more inclined to co-operate in 
furthering the company’s interests 
if they had a financial stake in its 
success. The results indicate that 
this belief was well founded. 

About two years ago the Stan- 
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dard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
adopted another advanced lahor 
policy by granting a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay to all wage earners 
who had had at least one year of 
service. This year the vacation 
plan was extended so that wage 
earners having ten years or more 
of service are given two weeks’ 
vacation every year. 

The labor policy of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) is 
generally conceded to be on the 
whole as liberal as that of any 
large corporation in the country. 
It has been adopted with no 
thought ot philanthropy or of 
“coddling” the workman. The 
company recognizes that the 
American wage earner wants no 
charity or paternalism. The labor 
policy has been adopted, first, as 
a matter of simple justice to the 
employee; and second, in the con- 
fident belief that fair and liberal 
dealings in industrial relations are 
worth while from the standpoint 
of the stockholder—in short, that 
they are good business. 








Watch Your Discounts 


ASH discounts are more im- 

portant than a good many 
people think. It is not a mere 2 
per cent. or 3 per cent. now and 
again for the business man, but 
a steady margin of extra profit 
which can be had without any 
question of doubt or risk. It is 
merely a matter of prompt pay- 
ment, and it is much better busi- 
ness, if necessary, to borrow money 
and to pay 6 per cent., than to pass 
these discounts by. 

Study this table and see what 
you are losing or making as the 
case may be. Notice the fine dis- 
count possible of 54 per cent. on a 
3 per cent. discount for the ten- 
day period. This table should be 
pasted up above every business 
man’s desk, and referred to fre- 
quently : 

14 per cent. in ten days—net 30 
days—equals 27 per cent. a year. 
Y per cent. in ten days—net 30 
days—equals 9 per cent. a year. 
1 per cent. in ten days—net 30 days 

—equals 18 per cent. a year. 
2 per cent in thirty days—net 4 

months — equals 8 per cent. a 

year. 

2 per cent. in ten days—net 60 
days—equals 14 per cent. a year. 
2 per cent. in thirty days—-net 60 
days—equals 24 per cent. a year. 
2 per cent. in ten days—net 30 
days—equals 36 per cent. a year. 
3 per cent. in thirty days — net 60 
days—equals 36 per cent. a year. 
3 per cent. in ten days — net 60 
days—equals 54 per cent. a year. 
—American Mutual Magazine. 


The Path Ahead 
By Jerome P. Fleishman 


HAT some of us need is 
vision. Not the fanciful im- 
aginings of the dreamer, but the prac- 
tical knowledge that the only thing 
that is and always will be is change— 
Change of conditions and of en- 
vironments. 

Change of 
desires. 

Change of abilities and of limita- 
tions. 

Some of us live so close to the 
grindstone of present things that we 
are totally ignorant of future 
promises. 

The future does hold promises. 
Heaven help the man who doesn’t 
believe that! 

Satisfaction with things as they are 
is the rut into which the forward- 
looker never falls. 

Once you do get into such a rut, 
you may as well put a ceiling on it 
and call it a grave. Your possibilities 
will be buried there. 

Every dawn is a fresh start for 
the man who is willing to forget the 
mistakes and the heartaches of 
yesterday. 

To-day is only an introduction to 
the better things to-morrow holds. 

That is the philosophy of life’s 
successes. Vision, in the final an- 
alysis, is the courage to see sun and 
not shadow in the path ahead. 

* ok x 


ambitions and of 


He who believes in nothing is 
less remote from the truth than 
he who believes in what is wrong. 
—Thomas Jefferson. 


The Real Men 


REAL man never talks about 

what the world owes him, 
the happiness he deserves, and the 
chances he ought by right to have, 
and all that. 

A real man is just as honest in 
the dark in his own room as he is 
in public. 

A real man does not want pulls 
and favors. He wants work and 
honest wages. 

A real man does not want some- 
thing for nothing so the get-rich- 
quick people can not use him. 

A real man does a little more 
than he promises. 

A real man is dependable. 

A real man is loyal to his friends 
and guards their reputations as his 
own. 

A real man can not hurt a wom- 
an, physically or morally. He 
sticks to his wife. He can be loyal 
even if love is impossible. 

A real man minds his own busi- 
ness. He does not judge other 
persons beyond sure knowledge— 
not presuming to “search hearts.” 

A real man has excuses for oth- 
ers, never for himself. He is pa- 
tient and charitable to others; to 
himself he is strict. 

A real man does not hunt dan- 
ger, but never dodges it when he 
ought to meet it. 

A real man is glad to live and 
not afraid to die. 

—The Equitable Envoy. 
* * * 

Good manners and soft words 
have brought many a difficult 
thing to pass—John Vanbrugh. 
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“HELLO, 
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: INNEAPOLIS- 
|] want a carload of butter” 


AN ENTERPRISING New Haven commission 
merchant recently wanted to buy a carload of 
butter from a producer in Minneapolis, 1500 
miles away. But how could he place his order 
and know that shipment would be made immedi- 
ately? A long distance telephone call was 
made to Minneapolis, all details of the deal 
were discussed and settled, and at nine that 


evening, eight hours later, the loaded car of butter was on its way! 


In BuyYING, as in selling, the man accom- 
plishes most who works closest to his 
telephone. Whatever is needed, a long 
distance call, at almost negligible expense, 
reaches the concern that has it. Details 
that would not be thought of in a letter 
come to the front; differences are settled; 
expensive delays are avoided. Seven hun- 
dred thousand times daily, long distance 
calls make some saving for business. 

Is your concern fully alive to the business 
potentials of the telephone? Have youa 
sufficient number of trunk lines? Is your 
private branch exchange equipment ade- 
quate? Doyou use Long Distance regularlv? 


Are your employees trained to use the 
telephone to cut the expense of travel and 
the waste of delay? 


The Commercial Department of the 
Bell Telephone Company in your city will 
gladly investigate, free, the full possi- 
bilities of the telephone in your business. 
In the meantime, you know what the tele- 
phone does in an emergency in the next 
block, or the next town. It will do the 
same hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. No matter whom or what you 
want, the telephone on your desk, now, 
will connect you, from California to New 
York to Cuba. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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What It Means to Fire a Man 


not so much on account of his su- 
perior ability as upon his industry 
and his freedom from social dis- 
tractions, in which he had little in- 
terest. 

He had worked hard and had 
done his work well, but through 
lack of initiative of his own, or 
pressure from his superior, he did 
not grow. After four years on 
the job without promotion, a new 
superintendent assumed control 
with some new plans for expan- 
sion. Long, considering himself a 
fixture, did not fall eagerly into 
the new order and lost his job, 
just at a time when other jobs 
were scarce and competition keen 
for the few which were open. 

Three months of enforced idle- 
ness gave Long ample time to 
think it over. His own analysis of 
his case, reinforced by some sound 
advice from a friend in whom he 
had confidence, led him to the 
conclusion that he had lost his job 
primarily through his own lack of 
initiative, ambition and aggressive- 
ness. He set about energetically 
to get a new job and, fortunately, 
shortly found one with a new and 
growing concern where he has 
since shown both energy and in- 
itiative which have earned for him 
two fine promotions, and the job 
he now holds is doubtless much 
better than he would ever have 
had, if he had not been fired. But, 
as was stated before, such cases 
are rare. 


A Matter of Psychology 


Being out of a job always im- 
plies seeking a new one, and seek- 
ing a new job under any circum- 
stances calls for the best that a 
man has. Then, if ever, he should 
be on his toes. His self-assertion 
must be at the best. Candor, hon- 
esty, frankness, self-confidence, 
personal appearance, enthusiasm, 
ambition, initiative, vision are all 
in demand. But it rarely happens 
that a man who has lost his job 
can call these characteristics into 
effective service. 

In practically every man’s make- 
up, each of these traits has an 
“anti,” another baser trait which 
seeks to defeat it; and for the man 
out of a job, these “antis” are very 
much to the fore. Ill-will, fear, 
uncertainty, inferiority, suspicion, 
envy, jealousy, hate are all baser 
mental elements marshalled either 
singly or together to defeat those 
which would help him to secure 
another position. 

The way losing one’s job affects 
a man is almost wholly a matter 
of psychology, and his particular 


(Continued from page 727) 


type of instinctive reactions. The 
shock may arouse his ambition, 
possibly too long dormant; its ap- 
peal to his paternal instinct when 
he finds his family subjected to 
hunger, and possible want, may 
stimulate him to industrious appli- 
cation on a new job, never known 
before. If the man is made of the 
right kind of stuff, the blow, like 
stress on a steel spring, will pro- 
duce a rebound, a comeback un- 
known to baser material. 
Competition with others who, 
like himself, are out of a job may 
carry over into the new job once 
secured and may help him to real- 
ize that on any job at any time, 
he is in competition with his own 
record and with the records of his 
associates, especially with that of 
the next man in line for his job. 
The cost in human values of fir- 
ing a man is not the entire cost. 
To industry there is another side 
of the story which involves not 
only a tremendous money cost, 
but also a very real though less 


tangible cost in prestige and good- 
will. 


Evil Report Spreads Rapidly 


The man who is separated from 
the pay roll, even through his own 
fault, seldom leaves the company 
in a friendly frame of mind. And 
whatever of ill-will, hard feeling, 
and hate which may be present in 
such a case is multiplied many- 
fold if the man is dismissed un- 
justly or without cause. 

Every man who leaves a com- 
pany has his own group of friends, 
and if he is in any sense a leader, 
his satellites. He tells them his 
side of the story, possibly with no 
thought of untruthfulness. But if 
he has been treated unfairly, he 
may maliciously distort the truth. 
In either case, his friends and 
satellites retell the story; and in 
the retelling, it loses nothing but 
its likeness to the original. Noth- 
ing travels farther or faster or 
more surely than untruth; so that 
what might have been a well justi- 
fied dismissal becomes in the third 
or fourth generation of the story 
a most inconsiderate, heartless 
and brutal act. 

Unfortunately, too, this reputa- 
tion for unfairness acquires its 
earliest circulation among _ the 
company’s remaining employees, 
inoculating them at best with 
sympathy for the discharged man, 
and with uncertainty and fear as 
to their own standing; frequently 
with distrust and suspicion toward, 
the company. The worst that can 
happen—and it does happen all too 


often—is active ill-will, hate and 
revenge toward the company, and, 
frequently, malicious propaganda 
and sabotage. 

The history of labor difficulties 
is full of cases of soldiering, 
malingering, sabotage, and even 
strikes which have been traced to 
a hasty, unwise, unfair, or unjust 
discharge of an employee. And the 
more of leadership or popularity 
he has had, the more serious have 
been the consequences. 

Furthermore, the virus of evil 
report spreads almost equally rap- 
idly outside the company’s organ- 
ization. News items of interest to 
the unemployed spread with al- 
most uncanny rapidity wherever 
the idle and the unemployed hang 
out. 

In pool halls, on the streets, in 
labor agencies, and in company 
employment offices, everybody 
hears and knows the latest em- 
ployment gossip in an exceeding- 
ly short time. The speed of this 
dissemination of information is 
only exceeded by its unfairness 
and its inaccuracy. This kind of 
gossip is always effective in keep- 
ing desirable applicants away from 
the employment office of the com- 
pany involved; and once a reputa- 
tion for unfairness is started, that 
reputation seldom improves with 
its growth. 


The Remedy 


Purely selfish interests there- 
fore impel any business concern 
to avoid firing a man just as far 
as possible. But larger and high- 
er interests are involved. Any 
company whose management has 
a due regard for human values in 
terms of the human emotions and 
human psychology concerned in 
the employer-employee relation 
will fire a man only after every 


_ means of fitting him into the or- 


ganization has failed. 

Every man, be he a moron or 
a genius, or in the wide reaches 
between these extremes, — has 
abilities which can be used in a 
large organization where there 
are frequently as many as a 
thousand different jobs, each with 
different requirements. To fire a 
man is frequently an admission 
that the company is either un- 
able or unwilling to make the 
analysis of its jobs and its men 
necessary to fit each man into the 
niche where he can best serve 
himself and the company. Such 
a company is neglecting an op- 
portunity to build men and char- 
acter, and at the same time build 
its own organization. 
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| Dopnse BRoTHERS 
= TYPE-B SEDAN 


Its exceptional comfort is commented on by 
everyone who drives it. 











Doctors, tourists, salesmen, and all who find it 
necessary to spend eight, ten and twelve hours 
on the road at a time, are particularly emphatic 
in their praise. 


The fact is, that with its admirable spring 
suspension, deep seats and generous lounging 
room, the Type-B Sedan delights the most 
exacting seeker after restful transportation. 
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To Develop Your 
Personality 


E interested and interesting! 

When you are talking, con- 
centrate on what you are saying; 
put your whole soul into it, get as 
enthusiastic over it as though you 
were advising a General how to 
capture a stronghold. 

Then, when the other fellow is 
talking, listen to what he is say- 
ing. Listen with your eyes; look 
at him; don’t bat your eyes, un- 
less they are snapping with in- 
terest. Listen with your body. 
Don’t be restless, but assume an 
attitude of concern about the mat- 
ter under discussion, no matter 
how trivial. Follow every word 
the speaker says and make it easi- 
er for him to talk. 

Be sincere! Personality will 
never amount to anything unless 
it rings true. Deal with people 
above board and in the open. 
Don’t be afraid of anything or 
anybody. 

See only the good in others! 
Close your eyes to their faults and 
deal with everybody just as though 
they were wholly good. Appeal to 
their best natures always. 

Practice the golden rule and 
make it work for you. 

Put a little pep into everything 
you do, everything you say, and 
into the way you look. Turn the 
corners of your mouth up all day ; 
smile readily and laugh heartily. 

Say to yourself once every hour: 
“How good it is to be living in 
such a wonderful world!” Then 
some morning you'll wake up and 
find you have personality—The 
Trade Compositor. 

* * * 


Success 


HE test of life is living. The 

test of worth is service. He 
who serves himself and no other 
is a failure, though death releases 
his grasp on the ransom of an em- 
pire. He who finds life bitter is a 
failure, though multitudes cheer 
him on the street. The king who 
rules an unhappy and maltreated 
people is a failure. The carpenter 
who hangs a door well is a success. 
There is more honor in using one 
talent well than in abusing the pos- 
session of ten. 

To keep clean, to do good work, 
to earn friends, to be happy and 
bestow happiness, to develop op- 
portunity, to serve where possible 
and learn not to whine—this is 
success.—Robert Quillen. 

* * * 

We have no more right to con- 
sume happiness without produc- 
ing it, than to consume wealth 
without producing it.— George 
Bernard Shaw. 


The Man Inside 


There’s a man inside of the man 
that you are, 

And he’s bigger than you, yes, 
bigger by far; 

And he’s checking you up in every 
way, 

And for each transgression he 
makes you pay; 

And for each good deed he will 
pay you 

A reward far beyond the price 
that is due. 

So be good to him and respect this 
man, 

Believe in his judgment, nor fear 
his ban. 


There’s a man inside of the man 
that you are; 

If you listen to him you will travel 
fer; 

So listen and heed; don’t be a fool, 

And do what you do by the Golden 
Rule, 

And build the man as you would a 
ship, 

Sturdy and true for life’s service 
trip; 

And trust him well, he’s your com- 
pass and guide, 

And ever respond to the man in- 
side. 

—Jamie Heron. 
* * * 


HE municipal ownership cry 

is subsiding in the United 
States.. The probable reason is 
that, good as it is as a theory, it 
does not work out in practice. Men 
who are competent to run great en- 
terprises are not in politics, and if 
they are hired to run municipal 
utilities they are too much hindered 
by politics. One very bad feature 
of municipal ownership is that 
newspapers seldom tell the people 
the full truth about it. One good 
feature of private operation is that 
newspapers will jump on a corpora- 
tion at the least deviation from 
service. It is a sad condition when 
newspapers cease to be watchdogs 
of the public welfare and become 
silent accomplices of public incom- 
petence in municipal operation. 
But, whether privately or publicly 
operated, public utilities should be 
strictly amenable to general public 
control. Every franchise should 
stipulate that. And in municipal 
ownership, taxpayers should be in- 
formed how much of a deficit they 
are making up.—Henry Ford. 

- o. 


An army, marching four abreast 
and stretching out in a column that 
would circle the earth 240 times— 
or 6,060,606 miles—that is the kind 
of an army that would be repre- 
sented by the passengers carried 
last year by the electric street rail- 
ways of America. Approximately 
16,000,000,000 passengers were car- 
ried. 
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Five Minutes 


MAN arrived too late to se 
another on a business matte; 

He was told that the other haq 
been gone “some time.” 

“Why,” said he, “It was not 
more than five minutes!” 

Why be late any more than fiye 
minutes? Isn’t that long enough 
whether the matter involve five 
cents or five million dollars? 

In these days: 

Numbers: of men and women 
draw incomes of more than $10, 
in five minutes. 

Printing presses turn out more 
than 2,500 printed and folded 
papers in five minutes. 

The voice of a speaker is heard 
every day half way around the 
earth in a small fraction of five 
minutes from the time at which 
he uttered the sounds. 

We are taught that the soul of 
man can leave his body and reach 
the seventh heaven or the lowest 
stage of perdition in much less 
time than five ‘minutes. 

So what reason have you tu 


think that you have done pretty § 
well when you come within five | 


minutes of meeting an obligation? 
How much better is that than not 
making any effort at all? Have 
you any way of telling how much 
the other fellow lost or gained in 
that five minutes? 

Only five minutes !—Exchange. 

OK OK 

It’s not doing the thing we like 
to do, but liking the thing we have 
to do, that makes life blessed.— 
Goethe. * * x* 


Play No Favorites 


Within this domain (U. S.) we 
haye an extent and variety of 
natural resources far beyond those 
of any other country. Yet from 
our national beginnings we have 
sought no advantage by reason of 
this primacy of natural resources. 
Whoever wanted them was free 
to come here and buy our raw 
materials at exactly the same 
prices as our own people. Such 
staples as copper, cotton and 
petroleum might have been made 
the basis on which to build great 
national monopolies. Yet they 
have been as freely available to 
the industries of other countries 
as to our own. Under our Con- 
stitution our export trade is free 
of duty. At times, when I have 
heard criticism of our industrial 
policies, I have been tempted to 
wonder how many other peoples, 
endowed with the same natural 
wealth, the same possibilities of 
maintaining something like mo- 
nopoly, would have been as gen- 
erous with the rest of mankind 
as the Americans have been.— 
President Coolidge. 
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‘ 1845-1920 


Builder of the American 
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Company 
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mn? 5 Full knowledge of-the facts— 
not 5 Full understanding of every objective” 
ave $ —Theodore N. Vail 
ich & $ These sound business principles brought 
in | , success to the genius who created modern 
" 7 telephone service. His was a mind not satis- 
' ; fied by great plans without the surest means 
ike , of accomplishment. Mr. Vail’s ideas fore- 
ve shadowed the principles of Business Man- —_ 
4 agement and Control. These are today more ee aguas 
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$ important than was the development of + i 
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$ Scientific Management” two decades ago. Advice (Bulletin) 
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of { Kardex Institute is an organization of business 3. Business Conditions 
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of ‘ you the trend of business conditions and also the cases) 
Ss. advance in business management methods. In every 6. Personal _ (As 
ee 4 —- special case the direct advice of an expert is avail- anquenee 
Ww 4 able. 
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. those who use the most effective ideas in Business Detach Coupon 
id § Management and Control. Kardex Institute service For Mailing 
le $ is invaluable to every executive and business man. 
: | Xx 
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| § 651 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
0 Toronto London Paris Berlin be 
S; 
1 
f ‘ As Kardex Institute is by endowment 
ia 4 made independent of profit the mem- 
\- bership fee is fixed at the nominal 
a § sum of $10.00 yearly. 
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| Labor and Wages 


ESSATION of mining in the Penn- 
sylvania hard coal fields on September 

1 now appears to be a certainty, barring 
a complete capitulation by one side or the 
other prior to that date. So far there has 
been nothing to indicate that either miners 
or operators intend to recede on a single 
point of their respective major differences. 
President Coolidge is “standing by” but 
has preserved his own counsel as to his 
plans in event of a strike. The return 
from Europe of Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis on August 25 was expected to 
bring about unofficial Government confer- 
ences, but little hope has been expressed 
that a shutdown might be averted. 

Increased supplies of anthracite, and the 
development of pians to rush substitutes 
in the form of soft coal, coke and oil to 
any districts that might feel the pinch of 
shortage, have temporarily allayed appre- 
hension insofar as hard coal is concerned. 
The question of greatest moment in the 
coal situation now relates to the attitude 
union officials wil take toward soft coal 
in event the Government attempts to set- 
tle the anthracite strike. It is recalled 
that on June 30 John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, said that it 
might become necessary to “authorize a 
national shutdown of the mines of this 
country,” while the Government, the oper- 
ators and the miners discuss whether the 
Jacksonville agreement is to be carried out. 
Now it is being said that union officials 
intend to insist on settlement of soft coal 
controversies before going into the issues 
in the hard coal field, in event the Gov- 
ernment takes action after the shutdown 
September 1. 

Miners in Okmulgee County, Okla., who 
sought to establish “public prayer meet- 
ings” at the mine shafts to influence non- 
.union men have lost their first skirmish 
with the law, local authorities having pro- 
hibited further meetings. The miners are 
planning to seek an injunction, aided by 
the Civil Liberties Union of New York. 

Unusually optimistic employment rec- 
ords for the Summer months, generally 
marked by a definite lull, are being com- 
piled by the United States Department of 
Labor on the basis of information obtained 











CA Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CMNen, 


O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


from employers. It is shown that the 
general volume of employment remained 
virtually unchanged, and that the usual 
Summer lull in industrial employment has 
been partly offset by seasonal occupations. 
Road and other public building projects 
are furnishing work for many factory 
nands, and fruit harvesting and berry 
picking have given sources of income to 
common labor. ; 

Protests of the American Federation of 
Labor against the wage cuts in the New 
England textile mills have been followed 
by a threat from William Green, president 
of the Federation, to carry the fight into 
Congress. Mr. Green contends that since 
tariff protection was given originally in 
order that high wages might be paid to 
American workingmen, the reductions are 
a proper item of investigation. In his 
statement the labor leader contrasted wage 
changes with divdend records. 

Another move in the mill situation was 
made by the Rhode Island Textile Coun- 
cil, which voted August 16 to ask Pres- 
ident Coolidge to investigate the justifi- 
cation for the ten per cent. wage cut. 
Union representatives of 20,000 operatives 
joined in this vote. They included a group 
from Willimantic, Conn., where a strike 
against the wage reduction is in progress. 

A vote of 180 business agents and off- 
cers of unions affiliated with the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union was cast August 17 to sup- 
port the 500 striking bricklayers in New 
York by a general strike of the trade. 
John Gill, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bricklayers International 
Union, asserted after the meeting that 40,- 
000 men stood ready to quit to enforce the 
closed shop and the eight-hour day in 
New York and other cities. 

A decision by Supreme Court Justice 
Churchill punches another hole in the busi- 
ness of picketing during strikes. In re- 
straining striking members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers he pointed out 
that while he disliked to interfere by in- 
junction in industrial disputes “where vi- 
olence is proved all other considerations 
must be subordinated to this consideration.” 
The unions argued that they were not re- 
sponsible for the violence, but the decision 
holds that even if it is not perpetrated 
by striking picketers they are responsible 
if their picketing is the cause of disorder. 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 

















| Railroads 
REDUCTION of six per cent. in 


A the freight rate advances sought by 
Western railroads has been made by off- 
cials of the roads in the hope of obtain- 
ing immediate relief, according to A. C. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. Mr. Johnson is 
chairman of the Western Terminal Traffic 
Executive Committee. 

Prior to August 13 the roads had a re- 
quest on file for an increase of eleven per 
cent. to make up for lost revenues due to 
Panama Canal and motor truck competi- 
tion. On that date they went before the 
commission and agreed to take five per 
cent. increases. The commission will hold 
hearings in Chicago early in September to 
hear the stories of the Western carriers, 
three of which are in the hands of receiv- 
ers. 

Revisions of all classified freight rates 
in the Southeastern quarter of the United 
States, the effect of which will be to in- 
crease first class rates but to favor ship- 
pers on lower classes, have been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The new schedule will be based on a dis- 
tance scale, and the purpose is to elimi- 
nate unjustified differences. Investigations 
of the same character are under way 
in the Southwest and the Eastern territory 
north of the Ohio River. The commission 
will not issue a general order until it has 
heard from carriers whether they are pre- 
pared to accept its findings. 

The commission also has ordered a group 
of roads hauling West Virginia smokeless 
coal to New England to establish joint 
rates revised downward and to make new 
schedules effective October 15. The pur- 
pose of this is to make substitutes for an- 
thracite available after the hard coal min- 
ers suspend operations September 1. In 
the same decision the commission refused 
a general reduction on anthracite freight 
rates, but established a maximum of $5.75 
a ton on prepared sizes for combination 
rates, and held certain local rates exces- 
sive. 

Railroad and financial interests have been 
reading with keen attention dispatches 
from the Summer White House at Swamp- 
scott indicating that President Coolidge 
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thinks the solution of transportation prob- 
lems would be aided by voluntary consoli- 
dation of the railroads. He is said to 
feel that under a nation-wide consolidation 
program it would be easier to fix rates 
estihing x something like a uniform re- 
turn on capital invested in the roads, elimi- 


| nating tremendous profits on the one hand 


and great losses on the other. 

A report by C. V. Burnside, assistant 
director of finance for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recommends rejection 
of the proposed purchase by the Rock Is- 
land Railroad of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, which it now owns in part. The 
commission's plan for consolidation would 
combine the St. Louis Southwestern with 
the Si. Louis-San Francisco System, and 
the Rock Island would become part of the 
Southern Pacific. The commission will 
pass on the ruling before it becomes final. 

Discussions among railroad men indicate 
that they will support the comprehensive 
program of the Port of New York Author- 
ity to create nine freight terminals in 
Lower Manhattan, to and from which all 
freight with the exception of foodstuffs, 
milk and a few other classifications, would 
be delivered. The Port Authority in mak- 
ing public its plan estimated savings un- 
der it of $12,000,000 to shippers and $2,- 


000,000 to the railroads. The report was 
drawn by the Committee on Inland Termi- 
nal Stations, of which Otto B. Shulhof 
is chairman. It is said the plan would 
release forty-three piers on Manhattan’s 
waterfront for steamship use, release part 
of the New Jersey waterfront, reduce car- 
float congestion in the harbor and cut down 
traffic in New York materially. 

Car loadings were reported as having 
exceeded the million mark for the fourth 
consecutive week by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, for the week ending August 8. The 
total of 1,051,611 was an increase of 
8,548 cars over the preceding week and 
was the greatest number of cars loaded 
during any one week so far this year. 
Coal loading was responsible for much 
ot the increase, but all commodities ex- 
cept ore share in it. 

Gross operating revenue of Class 1 rail- 
roads as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commision for the first six months 
of 1925 show an increase of $22,838,589, 
or nearly one per cent. over the receipts 
for the same period last year. The rev- 
enues this year are reported as $2,895,- 
220,250. At the same time operating ex- 
penses totalling $2,238,847,700 revealed a 
reduction of $35,436,440 from those of the 
the first half of 1924. 
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| Prices 











ESPITE two cuts in the price of 
gasoline within the last few weeks 
and the consequent selling off of oil stocks, 
the trade is breathing more easily now that 
the threatened price war has been averted. 
For a time after the first reduction of a 
cent a gallon by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey rumors were in cir- 
culation that the big Eastern distributors 
were planning ruinous price competition. 
A Statement issued by the Standard of 
New Jersey explaining the need for re- 
ductions in the face of the largest con- 
sumption in history is responsible for the 
feeling of relief. The company explains 
that production has run far ahead of de- 
mand and refineries have reduced their 
prices in order to move their stocks. 


The second reduction brings the price 
in New Jersey to 17 cents a gallon, tank 
wagon, which is two and a half cents be- 
low the high price for the current year 
touched early in June, but three and a half 
cents above the low price quoted last Au- 
tumn. It is estimated in the trade that 
eleven billion gallons will be needed this 
year to meet domestic and export require- 
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Where business is designated as 
“sood,” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 


Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Forbes Business Map for Previous Month 
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NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 





















































No. 1107—44% Alundum Ceramic Mosaic 
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No. 1203—25% Alundum Ceramic Mosaic 


Ceramic Mosaic floors are made permanently slip-proof (wet 
or dry) through the use of Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile set in 
design with vitreous tile. 


The range of colors gives ample opportunity for various color 
plans as required. Reproductions shown here indicate that the 
range in designs is practically limitless. 

Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile is furnished loose, by the bar- 
rel, or mounted in any design favored. 

Colors: Brown, white granite, buff, gray, salmon and green. 


Sizes: 34” and 1 1/16” square. 1” hexagonal. 2%4” x 1 1/16” 
nosing. 





NORTON COMPANY, 


New York 


Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago 


Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


Detroit - 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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ments. A reduction of twenty-five cent; 
a barrel in Pennsylvania crude oil and 
a decrease of ten cents a barrel in bunker 
fuel oil followed the gasoline cuts. 

Increases in retail food prices ranging 
from one to seven per cent. for the month 
ending July 15 are reported for twenty. 
two cities by the Labor Statistics Bureay 
of the Labor Department. The report coy. 
ered twenty-three of fifty-one cities jy. 
cluded in the Bureau’s survey. A _ two 
per cent. decrease was shown in Salt Lake 
City. The highest increase was Boston, 
showing seven per cent. 

The Bureau also reported that the price 
of 404 commodities, wholesale, rose from 
157.4 in June to 159.9 in July, or a gain 
of 1.6 per cent. Farm commodities showed 
the greatest increase. The new marks are 
the highest since February of 1921, accord- 
ing to the Bureau. 

Another advance in the price of lead 
announced by the American Smelting and 
Refining Company has brought the price 
to 9.15 cents a pound, approximately $3 
a ton. Offerings by smaller dealers and 
producers brought about a falling off in 
copper to 1434 cents, and some dealers are 
predicting a fifteen cent basis. 








| Washington 


C OMPLETE agreement on the method 
of funding the debt Belgium owes t« 
the United States was reached at a meet- 
ing of representatives of that country 
and of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission. Under the agreement Belgium is 
to pay a post-armistice debt of $556,050,500 
and a pre-armistice debt of $171,780,000 
simultaneously over a period of sixty-two 
years. With interest on the post-war debt 
added, the total to be paid is $727,830,500. 
In recognition of the special claim of Bel- 
gium in German reparation payments, and 
her insistence that the $171,780,000 must 
be regarded in a different light from her 
other obligations, the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission consented that no in- 
terest whatever should be charged on this 
amount. 

Revised estimates of the tax reduc- 
tion program now being worked out 
in conjunction with another sharp cut in 
the Federal budget indicate that instead 
of the $300,000,000 previously fixed, the 
U. S. Treasury will be able to recommend 
a cut of $350,000,000 and possibly $400,- 
000,000. These figures were quoted by Re- 
publican leaders following a conference 
between President Coolidge and General 
Lord, Director of the Budget, at which the 
latter figure was tentatively placed at $300,- 
080,000. This is the sum suggested by 
Mr. Coolidge at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Federal departments last June. 


Director Lord has stated that according 
to present indications there should be a 
surplus of at least $300,000,000 in the 
treasury at the end of the year. The bud- 
get estimates to be submitted to Congress 
will be at least $20,000,000 lower than 
those of the preceding year, and although 
the greater part of the reduction will fall 
on the army and navy, ample funds will be 
made available for both the army and navy 
air services. 


Pending the time when Congress shall 
decide the question of returning seized 
Germany property still held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, President Coolidge 
is expected to issue a reply to the appeal 
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Then You Know 
You Have Added Something Important 


you have 
prepared for your longest, safest, easi- 
est ride. 


No matter whether your car is still to 
be delivered or has already given long 
service, a set of General Cords will add 
something really essential to your future 
motoring satisfaction. 


You will take a justifiable pride in the 
fact that you have given your car the 


, tires that are selected by the owners of 


the finest cars in America. 


But more important, 


You have added to the fine qualities of 
your car the full advantages that result 
from General’s greater freedom from 
internal friction—more motor power, 
Iess gasoline, longer car life and 
longer tire wear. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


“GENERAL 


CoRD 


—goes a long way to make friends 


ADVANTAGES OF LOW PRBSSURE_ IN 


Mention o 


REGULAR 


SIZES AND IN 4-PLY AND 6-PLY 
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Pear eae investments in good bonds during the growing years 
of your boy or girl will provide the needed funds for college days. 


Bond investments, with interest reinvested, grow surprisingly over a 
period of years. 





We shall be glad to help you lay out a far-sighted investment program, 
and to recommend bonds that will strengthen it. Our offices in 50 
leading cities are ready to help you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 











BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES . ACCEPTANCES 


ARE COPPERS 
A BUY AGAIN? 


The Industrial stocks are far above their 1924 highs, 
Yet, coppers are over 20% below the high 
& RON levels of a year ago. 
Domestic consumption is the largest in years. 
NATIONAL 


Foreign consumption is increasing. Does this 
situation warrant the purchase of conners im- 

NK mediately, for substantial profits? 

Specific recommendations are given in an analy- 
of the City of New York sis just prepared for our clients. A few copies 
4 are available FREE. 

Sympathetic to every need— Simply ask for FS-1 

faithful to every trust. ‘ ‘ : 
q American Institute of Finance 
| 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 























Personal Service Headquarters 























A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 


the most profitable investments a business man can make. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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for restoration filed with Secretary Kg. 
logg by Ambassador von Maltzan. It i 
understood the German note points oy 
that Germany has made all preparations fo, 
the liquidation of claims of American citi. 
zens possible under the Dawes plan. Un. 
der the Paris conference two per cent. of 
the annual reparation payments to this 
country were allotted to the payment of 
war claims and the expenses of the Rhine 
occupation. These will total about $200. 
000,000, whereas the value of German prop. 
erty still held by the Alien Property Cys- 
todian is fixed at $300,000,000. 
Postmaster General New has announced 
that the deficit of his department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 was $37,149,000 
—which compares to estimates running up 


to $40,000,000. 











Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 











(000 omitted) 

2wks “Year 

Latest ago ago 
Gold Reserve ..... $2,777,610 $2,936,633 $3,323,437 
Bills Discounted ... 538,184 468,356 266,199 
Earn. Assets ..... 1,090,737 1,021,342 825,802 
Notes in Circ, .... 1,617,678 1,598,397 1,752,025 
DOMES. cccccecscce 230, 2,200,580 2,165,502 
WEN. secdesesecesse 75.5% 77.3% 82.5% 


2 HE trend of money in the New York 
market has been downward, with call 
loais as low at 4 per cent. Out-of-town 
mo1ey was said to have been obtainable as 
low as 3% per cent. Time money was 
qucted at 4% to 434 per cent., but the 
demiand was only moderate. 

Mercantile paper rates have not been 
changed from 334 to 4 per cent. for four 
to six months’ names of choice character, 
while names less well known continue to 
req:lire 4 to 4%4 per cent. 











Shipping and Trade 














* OLD imports in excess of exports for 
the first time since last November are 
shown in foreign trade statistics for July. 
The totals were $10,204,112 for imports 
and $4,337,842 for exports. For the first 
seven months of 1925 the United States 
has exported $195,274,301 and imported 
$50,870,616 in gold. 

Total July imports are given as $326,- 
000,000 and exports as $338,000,000. 

Scrapping of 200 shipping board vessels 
purchased by Henry Ford for $1,706,000 
is expected to start early in September. 
They are now being towed to the River 
Rouge plant. 

Seasonal conditions are held responsible 
by President Palmer of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for the withdrawal from 
operation of some sixty Government ves- 
sels. The Shipping Board is expected soon 
to submit its budget. Estimates of its 
amount range between $18,000,000, and $22,- 
000,000. 

Although automobiles and flour are be- 
lieved to have been placed at a disadvan- 
tage in the new tariff law enacted by the 
German Reichstag, the general opinion of 
Government officials at Washington is that 
American shipments as a whole will profit 
under the new law. The abolition of the 
import license system is pointed to as of 
the utmost importance. 

Surveys of new tariff legislation and de- 
cisions abroad indicate, according to Fed- 
eral officials and shippers, a definite ten- 
dency upwards. The Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a statement comment- 
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Now is the time to strengthen 
“weak spots” in your holdings 


AT THE time you purchased your stocks and 
bonds they seemed to offer rich reward. As 
you check your list today, what do you find 
out about them? Some you are glad you 
bought and glad to keep, because they yield 
a steady income and their capital value is 
constant. But others, almost certainly, have 
paid dividends intermittently or not at all. 
‘Today their market value is below the figure 
you anticipated. 

Your problem is to readjust your list of 
stocks and bonds to obtain maximum income 
consistent with safety. But should you rely 
entirely upon your own knowledge and per- 
sonal experience in the wide, diversified field 
of investments? Ought you not to avail 
yourself of all the sound, unbiased help you 
can find in building your personal fortune? 

The services of our Analytical Depart- 
ment are yours for the asking, and at no 
expense to you. This group of specialists 


will be glad to aid you in ‘‘weeding”’ the less 
desirable holdings from your list and in 
advising you as to the correct type of invest- 
ment to substitute for them. Remember 
that the Analytical Department is not a sales 
department, and that its services do not 
depend upon your being or becoming a cus- 
tomer of the Miller House. 

Many investors who check over their lists 
this month find that their Miller Bonds 
offer the following advantages: They are 
worth what they cost. The security is greater 
than ever. Interest is received regularly. 
Normal federal income tax is refunded. 
Various state taxes are refunded. Méiller 
Bonds never cause uneasiness, never require 
attention or switching. 


« Write for information about the Analyt- 
ical Department and for lists of Miller 
Bonds paying as high as 7 per cent interest. 
Ask for Booklet 1016. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wdi8S%ee BONDS 
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Intensive 
Development 


The electric light and power industry may 
be stated to be still in its infancy from the 
standpoint of intensive development. 


There are, unquestionably, great potential ! 
markets for electrical energy in territories 

already served, and we believe that through 
the more intensive development of such ter- 
ritories, earnings available for bond inter- 
est, reserves, retirements and dividends of 
strongly entrenched companies may be ex- 
pected to show substantial increases. 


We should be pleased to bring to your 
attention preferred stocks and established 
dividend-paying common stocks of elec- 
tric light and powcr companies under 
our executive management. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 









































Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 























What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 

Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 

(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 
Address, Manager Book Dept.. FORBES MAGAZINE, 126 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ing specifically on new tariffs in Italy ang 
Czecho-Slovakia, the revival of the Freng), 
embargo against American fresh pork, ang 
other recent changes. A similar situatioy 
threatening American export trade is note; 
in Latin-American countries. 








eee 


Cotton and Grain | 


YIELD of 263,000,000 bushels oj 

Spring wheat is now indicated as this 
year’s crop, as compared to an estimated 
yield of 276,000,000 bushels on July 1 and 
an actual crop last year of 282,636,000, 
Winter wheat is placed at 416,000,0H 
bushels, which is 12,000,000 bushels above 
the July 1 estimate but is smaller than any 
previous Winter crop since 1917, comparing 
with a yield last year of 590,037,000 
bushels. Oats now promise a larger crop 
than the July report, and increases also 
are indicated for barley, rye and white 
potatoes. 

Differences in estimates as to the size 
of the cotton crop between the Federal of- 
ficials and experts in the trade have shown 
no signs of being reconciled. One cotton 
house has suggested that the Department 
should stop publishing figures on bale 
production until evidence is obtainable 
from the gins, which will not be until late 
in the Autumn. The cotton carry-over was 
estimated August 10 by the New Orlean 
Cotton Exchange as 2,880,000 bales, and 
on August 14 by the Bureau of the Census 
as 1,610,455 bales. 

A special article on cotton in this issue 
of Forbes Magazine by I. V. Shannon 
throws considerable new light on the sub- 


ject. 


ORE than a billion dollars was _ in- 

vested in new enterprises in all the 
States during the month of July, accord- 
ing to reports now available. The sur- 
vey includes only projects with capital 
of $100,000 or more, and totals 734 enter- 
prises with total capitalization of $1,066,- 
860,000, the best showing since June of 
1923. 

A merger of big soft coal producers 
which will have a capitalization of approx- 
imately a billion dollars is being discussed 
among operators. It is said to centre about 
the Pittsburgh Coal and Consolidated Coal 
companies, and to include a dozen pro- 
ducers operating in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and _ Illinois. 
Backers of the plan believe that intelligent 
consolidation will do much to stabilize the 
industry and protect security values. 

Automobile exports for June from the 
United States total 17,310, worth $14,282,- 
429, including 2,204 motor trucks and 
buses valued at $2,129,838. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30 the exports were 225,- 
000 automobiles which, with parts and ac- 
cessories, were valued at $243,500,000. This 
compares with a value of $195,400,000 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Records compiled by Bradstreets from 
168 cities and towns for July show a total 
value of building permits issued of $340,- 
065,726, an increase of 48.4 per cent. over 
the figures for the same month of last 
year. For the first seven months of 1925 
the total expenditure for new construc- 
tion was $2,257,726,000, an increase of 12.1 


per cent. over last year and. 6.6 per cent. 
over 1923. 























Other Important Items 
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“| Poor lighting increases 
‘|| manufacturing costs— 


* 


SA ae 


: Good lighting lowers them 


r- Good lighting is as essential to low cost production 
as up-to-date machines and skilled workers. 
% 


Only 75% of all working time is spent under daylight: 
> 25%, under artificial lighting. 


tt Yer four of every five plants are poorly lighted. Is ' 


a your plant one of these four? \ 

it ‘ : . : ° ° ‘ 

. Good artificial lighting in your plant will give a 15% \ / 
t increase in production or its equivalent in lowered , 


manufacturing costs. 


| To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get in touch 
with your local electric service company, electric 
league or club. Without any obligation to you, they 
‘will study your lighting needs and recommend im- 
provements that will effect economies in your plant. 


Remember: even 200 watt lamps 
in proper refl.ctors on ten [oot centers 
give less than 1% of daylight, 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
20 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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won with a Smith & Wesson. 


are real champions: they use the Smith & 


lery, let us tell you how. Address Depart- 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Andrew Carrigan Co., Rialto Bldg., San Francisco; 
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Every Champion < 

uses a > 

= \ 
| SMITH & WESSON |g 
N the United States Revolver Association * 

Indoor Championships, every match was =~ 


le 
Mm 


IIA 


= These marksmanship matches put a revol- ain 
ae ver to the severest test in all classes of pistol BQe 
6. shooting including: slow fire pistol — any NY 
+ revolver—foreign style, free pistol— pocket ~~ 
F revolver, rapid fire—novice slow fire pistol. NY 
4 The contestants who shoot for first place AS 
S in these matches are experts, and the winners 12 









- | 

Wesson Revolver because it is absolutely oe 
accurate, safe and durable. They know it ew 
outlasts and outshoots all others. = 
Learn to shoot; marksmanship is a man’s ee 
accomplishment. Use your cellar as a gal- KS 


IK 


pi! 


AINA 


Western Representative: 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET o7 8% investments in 


\MIAMISFLORIDA 


. Get this high interest rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds 


on select income-producing properties in Miami, fastest growing 
city in the U. S., where money earns big wages. Interest peid 
two weeks in advance, no expense, no . _ Denominations 
$100 up. Remember—8% compounded will double your money 
in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 
valuable information. 
Check here if you want details of our Partial 
0 Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building,, Miami, Florida 


Name 
Address 
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Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. 


America’’ by B. C. Forbes. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Read ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
$3.00. 


International | 


Canada—Mid-season reviews of gener.) 
trade conditions in Canada by the Canagiz, 
Pacific Railway indicate improvements j, 
cattle and fish trades, building, forejg, 
trade, employment and finance. 

Prohibition of the export of gold coin 
bullion and fine gold bars from Cana, 
except under licenses issued by the Mip. 
ister of Finance have been continued 
July 1, 1926, by proclamation of the Ggy. 
ernor General. Similar proclamations hay 
continued the ban since June of 1920, 

Increase of $3,000,000 in Canadian ey. 
ports to the United States as compare 
to a decrease of $53,000,000 in importa. 
tions from the same country is shown jp 
Government reports. World exports x 
the same time increased $15,000,000 an 
world imports fell off $46,000,000. Th 
combined value of Canada’s export ani 
import trade for the year was $1,878,000. 
000, a decrease of $31,000,000. 

Total issues of $132,000,000 for refund. 
ing may be sought by Canada in the Unit- 
ed States within the near future. It js 
understood that two banking groups are 
planning to bid for the issue, one of $90, 
000,000 to refund an issue of one-year 
notes and another of $42,000,000 for an in- 
ternal issue. 

Great Britain—Reduction by the Bank 
of England of the bank rate to four and 
a half per cent. from the five per cent. 
which had obtained since last March came 
as a surprise to financiers. It completely 
changed stock exchange sentiment, and 
while at first opinion was that it had been 
dictated by political considerations, the 
second view has been that it was a logical 
outcome of the easier money situation. 

The subvention to the British coal in- 
dustry, now estimated at ten million 
pounds, went through the Commons with 
a merely nominal opposition of sixteen 
votes. It is now being hailed as a tri- 
umph for the Government in averting the 
threatened coal strike. Even Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former Labor Premier, after stat- 
ing that he opposed the subsidy on prin- 
ciple, admitted that the Government had 
no other alternative. 

An agreement to abide by the report 
of a court of investigation composed of 
five persons has ended the textile strike 
involving 200,000 operatives. The men went 
out against a demand for 8.7 per cent. re- 
duction. They return to work after three 
weeks of idleness at the old rates, pending 
the result of the investigations. 

Wholesale prices generally moved up- 
ward in Great Britain during July, accord- 
ing to the Economist, almost enough to 
offset the June decreases. The rise was 
spread over the entire field and registered 
a total from 4,351 to 4,446 points. 


France—New levies provided in the 
French budget have been most calmly re- 
ceived, much to the surprise of financiers. 
Under the new bill home securities will 
pay about twenty per cent of their yield; 
foreign securities about twenty-five per 
cent., and the income tax upwards of forty 
per cent. This means that a large capi- 
talist may be called-on to turn over sixty 
to sixty-five per cent. The budget bill 
shows a surplus of 13,664,060 francs as 
compared to a deficit of 3,454,622,314 francs 
for 1924. 

In spite of the difficulties caused by the 
strike of French bank clerks, the volume 
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of applications for the new French loan 
is reported on the increase. An effort to 
goat a new French loan in the United 
States is now said to be held up only 
- the desire to wait for agreement on 
interallied debts and the passage of a bal- 
anced budget for 1926. 

Expectation here is that a conference on 
the French reply to the German security 
note will be held in Geneva on or about 
September 2. M. Briand and Mr. Cham- 
perlain will be there on that date attend- 
ing a meeting of the League of Nations’ 
Council prior to the opening of the As- 
sembly September 7. 


Germany—The new tariff bill passed 
after stormy sessions of the Reichstag re- 
places a measure in force for twenty-three 
years and contains agrarian and industrial 
protective features which are hoped to be 
of a far-reaching importance in the stabil- 
ation of the country. Notably high 
duties for foodstuffs and certain groups 
of industrial products are provided. A 
Ford automobile will carry an impost of 
$500 under the new bill, making its price 
in Germany around $1,100. Nevertheless, it 
is expected that the most favored nation 
agreement between the United States and 
Germany will go far toward alleviating the 
rigors of the tariff on American goods. 

Encouraging steadiness is shown by re- 
ports of wholesale prices in Germany in 
recent weeks. As of August 12 the in- 
dex number was 134.2 against 133.8 a week 
earlier, 131.3 three months ago and the 
January average of 138.2. 

Transfer of securities valued at half a 
million dollars to employes of his Aga auto- 
mobile plant by Dr. Edmund Stinnes has 
stirred another controversy over the liqui- 
dation of his father’s estate. In a statement 
accompanying the gift Stinnes said his 
purpose was to relinquish the personal con- 
trol which, according to bankers, stood in 
the way of adequate credits to the enter- 
prise. Bankers in answer have attacked the 
solvency of the motor works. Stinnes says 
they tried to force him to pool the share 
of his father’s interest accruing to him, 
which he has refused to do. 

Formal organization of Germany’s new 
Agrarian bank, officially entitled the Ger- 
man Rentenbank Credit Institution, has 
been accomplished with an initial capital 
of 170,000,000 marks. 


Australia—Budget figures presented to 
Parliament at Melbourne by Dr. Earle G. 
C. Page, Commonwealth Treasurer, show 
that the war debt of Australia has been 
reduced £22,000,000 during the last three 
years. The budget calls for the expendi- 
ture of £56,619,000 by the Commonwealth 
Government for the coming fiscal year. 

Austria—Interest rates running as high 
as sixteen per cent. for firms of unques- 
tioned stability, and twenty per cent. or 
more for others, have been noted in 
Austria as a result of the general money 
situation. Many business houses are being 
compelled to close through the hardships 
imposed on them in the efforts to keep 
the shilling stabilized. 


Russia—Increases are being made in es- 
timates of the Russian grain crops. The 
official organ has moved its first estimate of 
300,000,000 puds of export grain up to 400,- 
000,000, or about 240,000,000 bushels. Other 
experts estimate that other exports in the 
year beginning October 1 will amount to 
3,300,000 puds of flax, 90,000,000 puds of 
oil, and 150,000,000 puds of wool, all show- 
ing substantial increases. 





HE Union Trust Company—the first trust com- 
pany in Detroit—was also the first to use a full 
page newspaper advertisement. 


It was the privilege of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
to counsel with the Union Trust Company in the prep- 
aration of that first advertising message—and of all 
the many that have followed. 


Today the great majority of Detroiters are intimately 
familiar with the seven services of a Trust Company 
—services that were little known and less understood 
such a few years ago. 


Because of the broad-gauged educational nature of 
Union Trust Company advertising, all trust companies 
have benefited therefrom. But the predominant posi- 
tion of the Union Trust Company in the financial life 
of Detroit is today outstanding proof of the logic and 
wisdom of its advertising policy. 


The Campbell-Ewald or- 
ganization of 197 people, 
owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with a 
volume of business plac- 
ing it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, is 
at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At 
gum any time, anywhere, we'll 
be glad to talk with you. 
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Hi. T. Ewatp, Pres. 


E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
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Mergers 


The Merger is the practical, modern-day method of 
reviving the fittest. Survival of the fittest today 
is not enough. Revival is necessary—new life, new 
energy, new effort—economically. 


The Merger is much more than just getting together. 
It picks the best of the necessary and the vital from 
many similar efforts and makes them into one 
supreme accomplishment. 


The reason for it is the elimination of waste in 
industry—not alone the waste of time and mate- 
rial, but the larger mental and physical wastes— 
duplication of efforts, of capital, of organization. 


The result of it—or, more properly, the result of 
following the constructive suggestions of the Goy- 
ernment’s Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry, of which the Merger is but a part—is 
that waste in industry in the United States is being 
reduced by more than $600,000,000 annually. 


The Merger is no plaything. Every detail, from its 
conception to its smooth and effective operation, 
demands exact knowledge—based, not alone on 
facts and figures, but on most intimate and practi- 


cal accounting experience in many fields and nation- 
wide in extent. 


It has been the privilege of ERNST & ERNST to 
serve many industries in their serious desires to 
eliminate waste thru the Merger. 
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Very Quiet 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


UBLIC interest in the cotton marke 

has again fallen to a low stage. The 
weight of professional sentiment has been 
on the selling side most of the time, and 
as a result constructive news or other 
bullish developments have had but momen- 
tary effect. 

For instance, the figures on consump. 
tion and carry-over issued by H. G, 
Hester, Secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, on August Ist, which 
turned out to be more bullish than gen. 
erally expected, were followed by a de- 
cline, whereas under ordinary conditions 
they would have caused a very substan- 
tial advance. 

Again the Government’s reduction in its 
forecast of the cotton crop, on August 
8th, was likewise followed by a decline 
when under normal conditions it also 
should have brought about a good-sized 
advance. 


Public Out of Market 


The generally accepted view in the 
trade is that this lack of interest on the 
part of the public is due largely to the 
frequency of the Government’s crop fore- 
cast, though the balancing of supply and 
demand is undoubtedly a material factor. 

The consuming world got along so 
easily last year on a carry-over 2,319,000 
bales of lint and linters and a crop of 
13,630,000 bales of lint cotton, that it is 
apparently inclined to view the prospect 
of a crop of 13,500,000 bales, as predicted 
by the Government, plus a carry-over of 
2,880,000 bales, with equanimity and 
shows no disposition to contract for sup- 
plies far ahead, except on a basis that is 
satisfactory to them. 

Up to the middle of August there were 
probably more people in the cotton trade 
who expect the crop to turn out between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales than those 
who look for it to come 13,500,000 or less. 


Hedging Movement 


The market as this is written is also 
facing the possibility of having to absorb 
the hedging of a million to a million and 
a half bales of cotton brought on by an 
unusually early movement, due to pre- 
maturity from drougth, at a time when 
speculative interest is at the lowest stage 
of years. 

Under ordinary conditions the early 
hedging movement causes what is com- 
monly known as the Autumnal dip. Of 
late years, however, this’ has not been a 
serious factor, owing to the small amount 
of cotton carried over from one season 
into another and the willingness of the 
speculative public to absorb the hedging 
sales on account of the prospects of higher 
prices later on. 

This incentive is largely lacking at the 
moment owing to the generally accepted 
view that the crop plus the carry-over may 
prove ample for the needs of the world, 
and thus deprive the speculator of the 
benefits which usually accrue when the 
hedges are bought in later in the season. 

Mr. Hester’s figures show that the- 
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world has gotten back on a normal con- 
sumption basis and the need of a crop 
nf at least 13,500,000 to provide for the 
jemands certain to be made upon the 
South. 

Consumption of American cotton, includ- 
ing linters, increased 3,006,000 bales last 
vear, or from 11,241,000 to 14,247,000 
bales. ; P 

The largest consumption in any one 
season during pre-war days was 14,715,- 
000 in 1912 and 1913. The average of the 
fve years before the war was 13,500,000. 
Average exports for the same period were 
9.546,000. Exports last season totalled 8,- 
257,000. The normal carry-over is 5,800,- 
(00 bales. The amount carried over on 
the first of August was only 2,880,000. 

It looks as if the speculative and spin- 
ning world will have to become convinced 
that the crop outlook is under 13,500,000 
bales to revive speculation or stimulate 
the mills to make large purchases. 

August is usually a month of extensive 
deterioration in condition and shrinkage in 
outlook. 

If the crop outlook shrinks materially 
from the estimates current early in August 
we may have a higher and more active 
market. Otherwise the weight of hedging 
is apt to prove a heavy burden on the 
market. 


Predicts Higher 
Oil Output 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 





AN impressive increase in daily average 
4 crude oil production in the United 
States is forecast for September, unless 


all signs fail. This increase probably will*® 


reflect a development stride to be reached 
in Wilcox sand pools in Central North 
Oklahoma at a time when completions 
in Reagan County, Texas, are “bunched” 
closely together and concurrently with an 
upward spurt to come from Smackover, 
Arkansas, third zone drilling. 

The decline in per well average daily 
production in Reagan county, from about 
1,750 barrels in May to less than 800 bar- 
rels at the present time, makes clear that 
whatever new peak of production is 
reached in the Big Lake field will be 
quickly absorbed in the aggregate and 
that this territory cannot be expected to 
produce for long at materially higher 
levels than the present. The field has 
been producing roundly 30,000 barrels 
daily. 

At the begining of August third zone 
production at Smackover had not passed 
the 10,000 barrel mark, but many wells 
were cither being drilled to this horizon 
or they were being deepened from upper 
levels. Although some estimates place the 
peak of Smackover third zone production 
as low as 50,000 barrels daily, because 
of the grief so far encountered in com- 
pleting wells at the 2,600 foot level, it 
would not take many “gushers” to bring 
the outpour to 100,000 barrels daily. 

Smaller fields are indicated in the Mid- 
Continent to offset the decline of old 
pools, leaving the development of Salt 
Fork (Thomas), Braman and Wilcox sand 
production at Garber to bring about net 
increases of flush production that prob- 
ably will be felt materially in September. 
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Important Sales-Builder 


cAn important new way to increase 
your business 


F you are an executive in a com- 
pany that is looking forward, 
that is ing for new ways to 
build business, do not overlook the 
coupon below. It may mean an 
important new way to increase sales. 
At least, in fairness to yourself, 
your company, you ought to look 
into it—to get the facts about it. 


This offers a new method of 
sales-building, which has been suc- 
cessfully tested and proved by some 
of America’s biggest industrials, 
manufacturers, business firms 
banks. A way that is, we believe, 
without equal in its field. 

This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil. You use it to reach your 
customers, your prospects, in this 
manner: Send it, stamped with 
your name, to the important officials 
of companies you wish to reach. Or 
you can have their own names if 
you prefer. 

Pencils may be had attractively 
packed in individual boxes. A 
gift that will delight by its beauty, 
its utility, its long life. 





Let Autopoint replace the wasteful 
inefficient wooden pencils in your 
office. Save 50% to 500% ly in 
expense—for better results. 

Attractive prices, handsome long- 
life pencils —light and efficient. 


Hand this to your purchasing agent. 
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Autopoint Pencil has reached 
new heights of popularity in the 
last few years. Today, nationally 


pencil on the market, everywhere. 
Millions use it. 

Made of Bakelite, its handsome 
finish cannot be burned, dented or 
marred. Our exclusive construction 
makes it ready to write, anytime. 
It cannot jam or get out of whack 
as other pencils do. It is easy to load. 
There is nothing to go wrong with 
it. It is the simplest pencil made. 
We unqualifiedly guarantee it. 

Autopoints come in a wide 
variety of styles and models to suit 
any purpose. And with any thick- 
ness of lead you wish, in all colors. 
Today mail the coupon for your 
sample. This offer is made only to 
executives of businesses. 

Coupon brings handsome sample 
and full particulars of prices, 

models and styles, stamping, etc. 

Do not delay, to do so 
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Investors 


who make 
-Fortunes~ 


in the stock market 
usually suffer great 
losses later unless they 
subscribe to some 
economic service. 


HIS is because they 

make the mistake of 

thinking their success 
was due primarily to their 
ability instead of fundamen- 
tal forces. They first aligned 
themselves with powerful 
trends and were swept on to 
success with the tide; but in- 
stead of giving credit to the 
idea or the tide, they took 
all the credit themselves. 


When, however, these same 
men try to make a fortune 
in some other direction or 
even continue the old 
activity after the tide has 
turned, they fail. 


Moral: Increase your knowl- 
edge of fundamental con- 
ditions by subcribing to 
Babson’s Reports to elimi- 
nate losses and enlarge 
profits. Send for booklet on 
our new Investment Serv- 
ice. Use the memo, please. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


The 
BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO for Your Secretary 
Write Babson Statistical 
Organization, Babson Park, 








Mass., as follows: Without 
chargeor obligation, please 
send Booklet No. J-35 
descriptive of Babson’s 
Reports. 
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A. L. Humphrey, 


president of Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and Union Switch 
& Signal Co., who has returned from a 
two months’ tour of 
Westinghouse plants 
in England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and 
Germany, states that 
recovery in Europe 
during the past year, 
while perhaps not so 
apparent to the casu- 
al investigator, is 
startling to the in- 
dustrialix who ob- 
served conditions on the ground immediate- 
ly prior to the application of the Dawes 
plan. “This abrupt recovery,’ Mr. Hum- 
phrey stated, “is due primarily to the 
stabilizing of the currencies, balancing of 
budgets and the proved workability of the 
Dawes plan. Progress is most notable in 
the railroads. More and more the rail- 
roads of Great Britain and the Continent 
are imitating American working methods, 
particularly as regards the substitution of 
machinery for man power. Throughout 
Europe roadside signal installations are 
being made on a larger scale than ever 
before. Our British subsidiary is handling 
a considerably larger volume of business 
than a year. ago.” 

















H. W. de Forest, the new chairman of 
the executive committee of the South- 
ern Pacific, said that except for the cot- 
ton crop in Texas the outlook for Sum- 
mer and Fall crops along the Southern 
Pacific lines was good, and that he con- 
sidered the business outlook for the rest 
of 1925 favorable. Raisin shipments, he 
said, should equal those of last year, while 
the lumber industry in most lines was 
showing considerable revival, with ship- 
ments increasing. The cotton yield along 
the company’s lines in Texas, he estimated, 


would turn out to be about 50 per cent. 
of normal. 


Railroad Outlook Promising 


The outlook for the railroads of -the 
country in general is more promising than 
it has been in twenty years, according to 
Charles H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. This situation, 
Mr. Markham said, is due chiefly to the 
lessons learned by railroad executives 
when the Government operated the car- 
riers for twenty-six months up to the 
early part of 1920. 


That control disposed effectively, ac- 
cording to Mr. Markham, of the disquiet- 
ing effects of agitation for public owner- 
ship and operation. This agitation is not 
expected to be revived for a long time 
to come. Advocates of Government owner- 
ship of the carriers had an opportunity to 
demonstrate the merits, if any, of their 
ideas, Mr. Markham aserted. Making 
allowances for the unusual conditions and 
emergencies during part of the operating 
period, it must be confessed, according to 
Mr. Markham, that the results of the 
trial were anything but satisfactory. 

“Most of the larger systems of the 
country,” he added, “were occupied for 
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) WHAT THE 
Wel IEADERS SAY 


two or three years in righting the mistakes 
and omissions that marked the experiment 
—a necessary one, it must be confessed, 
because of the compulsions of war—and 
in the last two years, with improved equip. 
ment and better operating facilities, they 
have been able to show a degree of econo- 
my and a superiority of service undreamed 
of under Federal management.” 


The decision to permit business to go 
along unperturbed by fear of tariff re. 
vision and the certainty that more tax 
burdens will be lifted from business in- 
comes are two factors that are working 
to make prosperity permanent and pro- 
duce the best era since the war, accord- 
ing to Secretary Hoover. In his discus- 
sion of conditions in the country, as gained 
from his own observations and those of 
investigators in the Government, Sec- 
retary Hoover gave President Coolidge a 
review of the economic strength of the 
country. He did not overlook the bad spots 
such as appear in the textile industry in 
New England and the anthracite regions 
of Pennsylvania. But with these excep- 
tions and the slow restoration of good re- 
turns to the farmers, Mr. Hoover said, 
the United States had never been upon 
such a solid economic basis as at present. 


Willys Optimistic 


John N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Co., is optimistic over the busi- 
ness situation in Europe. While industrial 
conditions in many 
lines, such as coal, 
cotton, etc., are not 
good, Mr. Willys ob- 
‘served a general tone 
‘of improvement. 
“Motor car manu- 
facturers in Ameri- 
ica, ” said Mr. Willys, 
‘“have lost a big op- 
portunity in Eng- 
land and continental 
Europe because they have “tried to sell 
cars of the same models in Europe that 
they produce in America. The high cost 
of gasoline and the methods of taxation 
used in various European countries have 
helped these countries to build up their 
own factories, while in America we have 
made the mistake of thinking that the 
volume of business in these countries has 
not been sufficient to warrant our build- 
ing special cars to meet their requirements. 
As a result, Morris in England, Citroen 
and Renault in France and Fiat in Italy 
have developed the low-priced car busi- 
ness there which American manufacturers 
might have had. England is now produc- 
ing approximately 2,500 motor vehicles 
weekly and the motor business in France 
is showing a good increase.” 

Guy Huston, president of the Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank and president of 
Guy Huston Company, Inc., fiscal agents 
for six other land banks, returned from 
a six months’ trip through Europe. Mr. 
Huston said he was impressed with the 


growing demand by peasants of Europe 
for better living conditions. 
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Textile Outlook 
Improves 
By V. E. Carroll 


RACTICALLY all branches of the 
textile industry are marked by an 
undercurrent of greater confidence. This 
statement must be considered relatively be- 
cause the problems which have been con- 
fronting textile manufacturers for some 
time have not been eliminated and the in- 
dustry is still facing keen competition and 
narrow profit margins in practically all 
materials. Nevertheless there has been 
sufficient indication of improvement in 
the various branches to warrant the be- 
lief in growing stabilization and a moderate 
upswing in activity through the Fall. 
Outstanding recent events which have 
played their part in affecting textile con- 
ditions have been the reduction in wages 
in the majority of the woolen and worsted 
mills; the opening of Spring lines of wool 
goods at reduced levels; and the continued 
expansion in the manufacture and utiliza- 
tion of rayon or artificial silk. 


Wage Cuts in Wool Manufacture 


The announcement of a 10 per cent. wage 
reduction by the largest manufacturer of 
woolens and worsteds, which was fol- 
lowed by the majority of other mills, was 
generally regarded as a reluctant but in- 
evitable step on the part of producers to 
meet the situation of firm manufactur- 
ing costs and buying resistance which has 
complicated this industry. The reduction 
was accepted for the most part by the 
workers without serious curtailment of 
operation but not without protest. Im- 
mediately following this reduction, the 
openings of lines of woolens and worsteds 
for Spring showed reductions of 2% to 
121%4 per cent. on staple worsteds and 
more moderate declines on  woolens. 
Market opinion interpreted the prices as 
a play for increased business on staple 
worsteds. 

The season is expected to develop slow- 
ly as buyers are following their policy of 
caution. Clothiers claim that they are 
faced with the necessity of catering to 
the demand for suits to retail at $30 to 
$40, and consequently it is expected that 
the bulk of the business done will be 
in fabrics around the $2 mark at first 
hand. Wage reductions and lower prices 
inaugurated by mills will help to a slight 
extent but the difficulty persists of high 
manufacturing costs in the garment pro- 
ducing circles which prevent radical de- 
clines in clothing costs. It is generally 
agreed that liquidation in clothing manu- 
facturing costs is inevitable and the dis- 
parity. between wages of workers in 
woolen mills and those in garment plants, 
on a basis of comparison with pre-war 
rates, is regarded as inequitable and un- 
economic under present conditions. 


Rayon Demand Unabated 


Rayon or artificial silk continues to be 
the news feature of the textile industry. 
Cynics who for several years have been 
predicting the deflation of what they term 
the rayon bubble have still to see their 
forecast come true. On the contrary, de- 
mand for this history-making fibre con- 
tinues on the up-grade; manufacturers 
are sold up tight ahead, and new sources 
of output are materializing or in prospect. 

A large plant has been projected for 
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Advantages of Tax Exempt Bonds 


Lhe following is an extract from the daily news- 
—— quoting the National Industrial Conference 
oard: 


A tax free bond bearing 314% interest yields 
Fa ne tg the same net return as a 4% taxa- 
ble bond to one whose taxable net income is 
$24,000, it yields the same as a 5% taxable bond 
to one whose taxable net income is $68,000, and 
the same as a 6% taxable bond to one whose tax- 
able net income ranges around $100,000.” 


yee issued by Joint Stock Land Banks are 
totally tax exempt and in the present market 
can be purchased to yield from 4.25% to 4.40% 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. are fiscal agents for 
the Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, 
Dallas, Des Moines and New York Joint Stock 
Land Banks. The assets of these banks are in ex- 
cess of $190,000,000, or more than % of the assets 
of the total Joint Stock Land Bank system. 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. 
61 Broadway New York City 
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We recommend 


Merchants & Mfrs. 


Securities Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Common Stock 


The business of the Company 
is the purchase of commercial 
accounts, notes, acceptances, 
drafts and motor lien obliga- 
tions, all amply secured by sub- 
stantial margins. Of the total 
volume of business, about 67% 
consists of purchasing commer- 
cial accounts. During the past 
5 years credit losses have 
amounted to less than 1/7th of 
1%. 


The Company has regularly 
paid dividends of 7% on its 
outstanding preferred stock and 
in addition since November, 
1919, has paid 10% on both 
classes of common stock out- 
standing, 


Complete information on request 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE =~ "NEW YORK. 











It agrees with 
our view— 


The Market’s course 
now depends on the 
action of the Rails. 


Our Survey tells definite- 
ly how to judge the trend 
of stocks from develop- 
ments as they occur in the 
railroad issues. 


Fil in the Ccupon 


and receive without obligation 
the list of 19 stocks we recom 
mend together with this copy of 


Tittman & Pratt, fconomic Engineering 
Nottingham Bidg. F'33 Boston, Mass 


Please send free the survey offered above 


Name 





Address 
Your inquiry will never bring asalesman |} 
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the South, representing a combination of 
two important German rayon manufac- 
turers. This plant will produce cupro- 
ammonium silk and will have an initial 
capacity of approximately 2,000,000 pounds 
a year with promise of marked increase 
in the future. It should be in operation 
by June of next year. In addition, most 
of the established companies have well 
developed plans for increase of their 
plant capacity and many new enterprises 
are in the formative stage. This material 
is entering constantly into new uses in tex- 
tile manufacture, largely in combination 
with other fibres. 


Other Branches Hopeful 


In knit goods, the hosiery situation is 
strong, with particularly good demand for 
full-fashioned. Novelties are still favored 
and the demand for new things is evidenced 
by the tendency on the part of buyers to 
cancel goods on order at the last minute 
in order to substitute a more recently de- 
veloped type or color of hosiery. Under- 
wear is marked by improvement, with 
good business being done on heavyweights. 
Outerwear is in a more depressed stage 
than other branches of the knit goods in- 
dustry, novelties being slow to move and 
demand for staple sweaters depending 
upon weather conditions in the early 
Fall. 

The cotton goods market continues to 
be characterized by excessively keen com- 
petition and difficulty of realizing fair 
profits on most types of goods. 

On the whole the silk industry is in 
good condition, with indications of well 
maintained activity during the Fall months. 





Are Stocks Dangerously 
High? 
(Continued from page 725) 


to reach still higher levels before the end 
of the year. Such quotations have now 
been reached. 

Ass to what quotations may do during 
the final third of the year, the writer pre- 
fers, at the moment, to express no opinion, 
notwithstanding the bullishness so widely 
prevalent. When stocks are very high, 
there is always the possibility that some- 
thing entirely unforseen will occur to start 
wholesale liquidation. It may be worth 
noting that a warning uttered by Samuel 
Insull was enough to throw cold water on 
the animated bidding for public utility se- 
curities. 

On the other hand, business has been 
carried on so conservatively for a long 
period, that there is more likelihood of 
something happening to quicken the pace 
than to foster still greater caution. 





A report indicating that oil supplies 
from all sources in the United States are 
virtually unlimited has been submitted to 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board by 
a committee of eleven directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute. It includes 
surveys of wells, shale, coal and lignites 
and comprises 300 pages. Petroleum re- 
coverable by present methods is estimated 
at five billion three hundred million barrels, 
after which it is said there will remain 
for recovery by new methods twenty-six 
billion barrels. 
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The Third Number of 
Lisman’s 
Financial 
Pictorial 

Is Ready For 


Free Distribution 





To all Investors 
in Foreign and 


Domestic Bonds 
(Circulation 50,000 Last Issue) 


Copy on Request 


F.J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 

























CITIZENS * 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 





.«.In Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
..- For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its nae 
. Your Pacific Coast busi it 


CITIZENS _ 


See > & SAVINGS BANK 
LOS ANGELES ot 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Rails in Highest Ground Since 1917—Industrials 
Withstand Profit-Taking 


By Edward L. Barnes 


PART from the fact that many 
stocks are selling at high record 
prices, something which everybody knows, 
it is difficult to pick flaws in the business 
or financial situation calculated to serious- 
ly interrupt the bull speculation in secur- 
ities. 

It is doubtful if high prices alone ever 
caused the termination of a bull market, 
any more than low prices, ridiculously low 
prices, have alone caused bear markets 
to end. Prices continued to go down and 
down in 1921, even when expert observers 
knew good stocks were being under-valued. 
And now, stocks are going up and up. 
Conservative investors may look at the 
market askance, they may refrain from 
participation in it, but the bull spree con- 
tinues. Obviously, the longer the move- 
ment lasts and the greater its intensity, 
the nearer it is to an end, and it may be 
said that the present movement has been 
under way, with only little interruptions, 
for nearly as long as the average bull mar- 
ket of the past. 

It is no time, therefore, to throw cau- 
tion to the winds. And neither does it 
appear a time to buck the strong upward 
trend. Premature short selling has been 
a costly experiment during recent months. 
Professional traders have underestimated 
public power and miscalculated prosperity 
forces which have been loosened and which 
are evident from one end of the country to 
the other, whether we look at real estate 
booms, freight traffic, tourist congestion, 
automobile sales, new construction activi- 
ties, bank clearings, savings bank deposits, 
life insurance sales, employment and wage 
statistics, mail order and chain store sales 
or prices for farm products. 


Stock Exchange transactions have con- 
tinued to average around a million and a 
half shares daily at a season when specula- 
tion is usually feeble. The money market 
is in no little way responsible for the 
stock market performance. Interest rates 
are very low for this season, and while 
tending to advance, the credit reservoirs of 





the banks are still well filled with avail- 
able funds to finance business expansion 
as well as security speculation. The up- 
ward trend of money rates is significant, 
but borrowing costs have not yet risen 
enough to indicate danger. 

Approximately two weeks ago, the aver- 
age price of railroad stocks managed to 
break through into new high ground, not 
only for 1925, but for the last seven years. 
The proper background for bull speculation 
in rails has been provided by earnings, and 
the rise in these stocks is more than a mere 
flash in the pan. There are at least a half 
dozen prominent carrier stocks which this 
year will earn dividend requirements more 
than three times over; as many other 
stocks will for the first time be in a posi- 
tion to consider inaugurating or resuming 
dividends. It has been estimated that ag- 
gregate net operating revenues of Class 1 
roads for 1925 will be the best ever re- 
ported with the possible exception of 1916 
—the last year that there was a real bull 
movement in rails. It is possible that final 
1925 figures will even be as good as in 
1916. 

The oils have been the chief speculative 
disappointment of the year. They started 
off auspiciously, the public bought heavily 
and at close to the year’s best levels—and 
then gasoline prices commenced to be cut 
and talk was heard of increased crude oil 
production and another impending over- 
supply. Oils slumped back to the year’s 
lows. It speaks well for the general mar- 
ket structure that weakness in this impor- 
tant department of the list did not spread 
to other sections. Indeed, it is distinctly 
a group market, in which new highs and 
new lows can be made simultaneously—a 
rather new experience for Wall Street. 
This is because of the tremendous pro- 
portions to which the Stock Exchange list 
has grown. Manipulative effort cannot 
swing it as a unit. Given a strong trade 
and financial background, individual stocks 
may be expected to respond to good earn- 
ings and ignore bearish developments af- 
fecting other companies. 











Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors deal- 
ing in Odd Lots of secu- 
rities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot 
trading will be sent to any 
one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 246 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















It Makes No 
Difference 


whether your order is large 
or small, it needs the scru- 
pulous care and attention 
which we give to both 


ODD LOTS 
and 


100 Share Lots 


Avail yourself freely of 
our Statistical Department, 
maintained for your service. 


LISTED AND 
Unlisted Securities 
You should have our help- 
ful booklet on 


TRADING METHODS 
sent free on request 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Now Ready 


MOODY’ 


for 1925 


est in these securities, and never 


the pub ication of this standard manual 


been more eagerly awaited. 


Now rea’y for delive-y, Moody's 
Public Utility Manual and Rating Book 
is absolutely up-to-date, showing all the 
late consolida‘ions and giving the fullest 
possib'e information on all companies 
Over 3,500 com- 
panies are indexed, and an entirely new 


and their securities. 


feature is a comp'ete alphabetical 
of convertib!e bonds and stocks. 


The price of the Manual is $25, 
including comprehensive monthly sup- 


plementarv service. 
livery, order at once. 


For prompt 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassav Sireet New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Public Utilities 


This is a eublic utility year. 
Never has there been so active an inter- 























Conservative 
Investments 


Bankstocks 
Corporation 
Capital Stock 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY | 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


52 CEDAR STREET 
Naw YORK 
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Dividends and Stock Prices 

TTEMPTING to calculate where a 

common stock should sell, based on its 
dividend rate, is a dangerous practice, yet 
one that is often enough indulged in. There 
are numerous other factors; principally 
earnings, type of business, financial stand- 
ing, etc., to be taken into the reckoning. 
If you do not think so, note the price range 
covered by the quotations for the follow- 
ing 13 stocks—each one paying regular $3 
annual dividends: 


Stock Approx. Price 
MORONIER 6.5.05 5655,505 15's sie Savane 163 
Burroughs Adding Machine ...... 95 
Mewnaias TODACCO . o.ccccccicccces 83 
0: Wes, SAMS ho ieee deca cs 68 
National Dairy Products ...... 62 
American Safety Razor ......... 61 
Standard Gas & Electric ........ 57 
NE rey err rT 55 
Underwood Typewriter .......... 48 
Bangor & Aroostook ............ 45 
RSE eer ere re 38 
RNR Sao or a cbh ever solwn eheyoictaie 30 
Cuban American Sugar .......... 26 


At one extreme we have Woolworth 
yielding less than 2 per cent. and at the 
other extreme Cuban American Sugar 
yielding 11 per cent. If the stock mar- 
ket is correct in its appraisal of the fu- 
ture, Woolworth has the best chance of 
increasing its dividend and Cuban American 
Sugar is the most likely to cut or omit 
payments. 


Waiting For the “Good News” 


The General Motors extra dividend of 
$1 a share is regarded as only the fore- 
runner of many extra or increased dividend 
disbursements which will come along in 
the closing months of this year. Rail- 
road, utility, and industrial companies will 
all be represented. Wall Street is also 
looking for split-ups in various high priced 
shares. It will be time enough to look for 
an end of the bull market, seasoned traders 
feel, when Wall Street is being showered 
with cash and stock dividends, readjusted 
capitalizations, a multitude of optimistic 
statements and more intense speculative 
activity than currently being witnessed. 


New Styles in Furniture 

Without any hullabaloo or grand-stand 
plays, the 984,529 shares of Simmons Com- 
pany stock have advanced from a low of 
3144 this year to around 49, a high record, 
and are holding their ground without 
obvious difficulty. This company has been 
a consistently profitable one for half a 
century, its only loss having been incurred 
in 1921 when many of the best corpora- 
tions reported deficits. Profits for 1925 
will establish a new record of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, according to official 
estimates, which foreshadows share earn- 
ings on the common of $4 or $5. The 
market performance of the stock has been 
the more striking, considering that esti- 
mated 1925 earnings will amount to only 
about 10% on the current selling price. 
The impression is that the market is 
preparing for the time when still larger 
profits and dividends will be on the cards. 


Boom In Office Equipment 

Underwood Typewriter Company jj 
only have to earn as much in the last six 
months of the year as it earned in the 
first half to make this a banner year. Ne 
income (before Federal taxes) for th 
six months ended June 30, 1925, wa 
equivalent to $3.82 a share, and a very 
conservative estimate for the full year 
would be $7 a share on the common 
stock or more than twice the regular $3 
annual dividend. 


Ontario & Western 


Wall Street is undecided whether the 
recent sudden activity and marked strength 
in New York, Ontario & Western is due 
to important developments behind the 
scenes or whether the stock is simply be- 
ing exploited by a bull pull, which sensed 
a strong technical position in the stock, 
making it an easy issue to manipulate, 
Statisticians cannot find much to wax 
enthusiastic over so far as past and cur- 
rent earnings of the road are concerned, 
They figure that not much more than $1 
a share can be earned this year. On the 
other hand, New Haven owns a controlling 
interest in the road, and it has been re- 
ported (and denied) that New York Cen- 
tral would like to acquire the property. 


Ann Arbor 


Ann Arbor is a small road with a small 
capitalization and therefore is rather in- 
active and erratic marketwise. But the 
preferred and common shares have not 
done much in the current railroad market, 
despite substantial gains in revenues and 
the possibility that the Wabash, which. 
has already bought 13,000 shares of the 
preferred and common stocks, may buy 
more in order to gain control. As a means 
of reaching the Northwest, Ann Arbor 
would be of advantage to the Wabash. 
Although dividends were once promised 
on the preferred stock several years ago 
and never materialized, the company is 
this year earning enough to pay the $5 
preferred dividend, and leave a tidy bal- 
ance for the 32,500 shares of common. 


Prosperity in the Northwest 


There was a time when Great Northern 
preferred paid $7 a share and sold above 
par. That was when the Northwest was 
prosperous. Great Northern now pays 
only $5 and sells 25 or 30 points under 
par, but prosperity is returning to the 
Northwest—and Great Northern’s net 
operating income in the first six months 
of 1925 increased nearly 18 per cent. over 
the same period of last year. Further- 
more, Great Northern is one of the car- 
riers petitioning for higher freight rates, 
and it has a strong argument to present 
to the I. C. C. because it is not earning 
the stipulated “fair return” as defined in 
the Transportation Act. As a mere $5 
dividend payer, Great Northern preferred 
is attractively priced, but events may so 
shape up in the course of the next twelve 
months that Wall Street will be specula- 
ting on a larger dividend. 
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This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Stock Par 
Lehigh Valley.......... $50 
Lima Locomotive....... No 
Oe errrrreerere No 
BR Bcc vecntisaees No 
Louisville & Nashville.. 100 
Bick TEAS. <.4:5;050 i000 No 
Market St. Ry., pr., pfd. 100 
Mexican Seaboard...... No 
Middle States Oil...... 10 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 
Montana Power........ 100 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 
Nash Motors..s0....5+. No 
National Biscuit....... 25 
National Lead.......... 100 
N, Y. Asrbrake......... No 
New York Central...... 100 
2 Se ee 100 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 
North American........ 10 
Northern Pacific....... 100 
Owens Bottle.......... 25 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 
Paci, Sake wok cc asoases No 
Packard Motor:......... 10 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 
Pere Marquette........ 100 
Philadelphia Co........ 50 
Piefce-Arrow ....05.0- No 
Pitts @ W.. Vitis. 100 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 
Public Service, N. J.... No 
Pala’ (50; «0666.20.56 100 
EOS oo ee .. No 
Railway St. Spgs...... 100 
_... eeeooterr ere 50 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 
Ray Cons. Copper...... 10 
. L.-Gen PeM......-. 100 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 100 


Seaboard Air Line, Pfd. 100 


Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 
Southern Pacific....... 100 
Southern Railway...... 100 
Standard Gas & EIl..... No 


Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 


Stewart-Warner ....... No 
Studebaker Corp....... No 
Texas Company........ 25 
Texas & Pacific....... 100 
Tobacco Products...... 100 
Union Pacific.......... 100 
United. Fruit... .....6.«. 100 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe.... 100 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 
ES, SS... TRE cos cnc 100 
ee a” Se eee 100 
Ute Copeer.........4:.. 10 
Wabash, pfd. “A”...... 100 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 


West. Maryl’d, 2nd pfd. 100 
Western Union......... 100 
Westinghouse Air Brake 50 
Westinghouse El & Mfg 50 


White Motors.......... 50 
Witson & Go.......... No 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 


Worthington Pump.... 100 


(*) Number of shares. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(e)- Year ended July 31, 1925 
income for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Amt. Out. Book Earns 
000 omit Val. 1924 
$60,502 ... $6.06 
211* $59 7.10 
1,061* 20 2.78¢ 
650* 9 0.57 
117,000 ... 12.08 
340* 81 16.19 
11,618 100 8.03 
946* 15 2.83 
29,784 Be 4, sere 
je a 9.06 
49,633 105 4.49 
11,413 17 6.18 
273* 70 29.95! 
51,163 39 5.46 
20,655 266 13.31 
200* 37 4.13 
337819 ~=Cti«ést(j(R SC 
46,037 ... 14.26 
eA) ae 1.90 
134,794 ... 12.85 
28,524 14 3.16 
248,000 ... 6.44 
16,513 34 4.26 
47,796 82 8.83 
3,500* 19 3.40 
23,770 15 1.55¢ 
1,674* 55 5.67 
499,266 ° ... 4.62 
45,046 ... 8.33 
46,443 72 5.91 
250* Nil Nil 
SB 255 xe S17 
12,500 220 2.43 
862 61 6.59 
135,000 123 7.93 
1,155* 5 4.98 
13,500 208 6.64 
70,000... 8.80 
30,000 214 0.55 
30,772 16 0.32 
50,447 11.05 
16,356 8.38 
(a) 4.00 
100,000 96 17.03 
4,492 48 Nil 
10,000 193 10.47 
ck 9.60 
120,000 ... 12.30 
411* 38 6.62 
507,302 39 3.30 
600* 39 5.84 
1,875 46 6.81 
164,450 39 4.02 
cor 6.86 
51,490 58 8.16 
222292 ... 4D 
100,000 151 17.29 
12,000 194 43.17 
24000 163 11.47 
22,889 138 16.88 
81,000 156 3.90 
508,302 273 11.77 
16,245 42 5.04 
68,034 8.19 
27,500 4.83 
O90)... Nil 
99,787. 164 13.37 
39,359 59 Fe & | 
114,504 70 6.47£ 
25,000 64 8.17 
202* 135 8.88 
11,323 9 Nil 
65,000 28 7.95 
12,992 114 1.32 


. (f) Year ended April 30, 1924. 
(i) Year ended November 30, 1924. 
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Paid 
Since 
1911 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1924 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1916 
1924 
1902 
1923 
1923 
1921 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1923 
1924 


1923 
1900 
1919 
1913 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1905 
1922 
1924 
1912 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1924 
1917 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1923 
1925 
1921 
1918 
1923 


1920 
1917 


1924 


March 31, 1925. 
(k) 1923. 





Price 
Range 


87-40; 
75-52; 
36-10; 
28- 6; 
155-85; 
119-25; 
87-27; 
36- 6; 
72- 1; 
74-22; 
115-42; 
48-12; 
204-75 ; 
77-38 ; 
169-38 ; 
57-25; 
120-63 ; 
128-67 ; 
89-10; 
147-84; 
45-17; 
119-50; 
74-25; 
105-41 ; 
69-28 ; 
20- 5; 
112-34; 
60-32; 
73-10; 
57-22; 
16- 6; 
75-22; 


243-54 ; 


80-47: 


155-101; ’15’24 


224-52; 
170- 8; 
171-35; 
143-17; 
145-23; 
137-70; 
130-41 ; 
61-17; 
86-35; 
40-11; 
121-76; 
143-76; 
75-32; 
86-29 ; 
105- 4; 
40- 5; 
127-50; 
117-20; 





15-24 
22-'24 
20-'24 
19-'24 
°15-'24 
°21-'24 
°21-'24 
'22-'24 
°20-'24 
17-24 
15-24 
19-24 
23-24 
23-24 
°16-'24 
22-24 
°15-'24 
23-24 
15-24 
15-24 
23-24 
15-24 
18-24 
19-'24 
21-24 
'21-'24 
°20-'24 
16-’24 
17-24 
15-'24 
23-24 
°18-'24 


: "16-24 
: 2324 
: 15-24 
5 19-24 
; 18-24 
: 1524 
: 18-24 
: °15-’24 
: 17-24 
: 745-24 
: °15~'24 


"15-’24 


; °19-’24 
; 715-24 
; °15-’24 
; 715-24 
; °19-’24 
; 713-24 
; °20-’24 
; °19-’24 
; °20-’24 
; 715-24 


22-24 


"15-24 
"15-24 
"16-’24 
”19-’24 
"15-’24 
"16-’24 
"15-24 
"19-’24 
"17-24 
"17-24 
"16-24 
"15-’24 
"15-’24 
"17-24 
"17-24 
"17-’24 
"18-24 
"15-24 


(b) None being paid, accumulation $32.50. (c) Year ended August 31, 1924. 
(g) Year ended 


Prices, 1925 Pres. 
High Low Prices 


+ 8934- 69 
743%4- 60 
331%4- 22 

9%- 6 

120% -106 

218 -117 
57 - 43% 
22%- 11% 


448 -19334 
75 - 65 
167%-138% 
56%4- 42% 
12434-113% 
137%4-118 
37%4- 28 
13914 -123% 
6034- 41% 
7134- 58% 
56% -423, 
11834-1024 
65%4- 52% 
3834- 15 
8414- 61% 
48%- 421 
72 - 61% 
62%4- 51% 
36%4- 10% 
73%- 63 
69 - 45 
87%- 625% 
15134-129 
77%e- 483% 
14134-122% 
9114- 6934 
6434- 42% 
1734- 113% 
97 - 57% 
5334- 4334 
48 - 35 
197 -147% 
24%- 17 
107%4- 80% 
10834- 9734 
10234- 775% 
5934- 40%4 
4714- 38% 
77%- 55 
50 - 41% 
5434- 4234 
5834- 43%4 
941%- 70 
153%4-133% 
234 -204% 
250 -131% 
9454- 76 
14734-114%4 
654- 33%4 
12954-11234 
100 - 82 
73%4- 55% 
11714-110 
26%4- 16 
13714-116%4 
136 - 97 
84 - 66% 
9814- 57% 
13%- 5% 
24%4- 9% 
17114-112% 
7934- 3514 


79%, 
61% 
315% 
7% 
117 
217% 
50 
125% 
1% 
85% 
92% 
69 
420 
68 
152 
495, 
11956 
133 
37% 
137% 
573% 
683% 
54% 
114% 
5334 


64 


37! 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Yield 
% 


4.40 
6.50 
6.40 


5.12 
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(d) None being paid, accumula- 
(h) Estimate for full year 1924, based on 
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Listed 


Bonds 


Our current Investment letter 
contains an analysis of scventy- 
five per cent of the tptal number 
of Foreign Government issues 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


This analysis is particularly sig- 
nificant at this time when the 
quotations of high cre Jit do- 
mestic obligations continue to ad- 
vance and the income return 
thereon to decline to levels be- 
tween 444% and 6% approxi- 
mately. 


The average yield on eighty- 
three listed foreign bonds is 7344 % 


We invite inquiries 





Kelley, Drayton 
| & Converse 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
| Philadelphia Office: Land Title Bldg. 

















Foreign Government 





































BRADERMANN 
SERVICE — 


[ WHAT IT IS ]] 


AMAREET and ex- 
change, national in 
scope, where First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds of 
the leading houses can be 
bought, sold, and quoted 
at a moment’s notice. 


ADVANTAGES 


BUYERS get only seasoned and 
tested bonds of the leading first 
mortgage bond houses at con- 
siderable savings. 

SELLERS get the best market 
prices for their bonds. 


GUARANTEE 
All bonds passing through 
BRADERMANN SERVICE are 
guaranteed against fraud, theft, 
or any other invalidating factor 
by the National Surety Company. 


Send for booklet “Maintaining 
a National Market” and cur- 
rent offering list number 2. 


















Incorporated 


60 Broadway 
New York City 


Hanover 
704-4 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


M.W.BRADERMANN Co. 














Opportunities for Investors 


Short Term Securities 
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to Be Considered—Goo( 


Railroad Preferred Stocks 
By Edward L. Barnes 


ITH the bond market at a high 

level and interest rates again ex- 
hibiting a moderate rising tendency, the 
investor who wishes to keep his funds 
employed as_ scientifically as _ possible 
should give some attention to short term 
bonds or notes. 

If interest rates should advance sub- 
stantially within a year or two, principal 
paid off on maturing short term bonds 
would be available for reinvestment in 


to peak prices for a while at least, be. 
cause for several months there has beey 
an insistent and aggressive demand jo; 
short term securities. The investor jy 
near term obligations must be content with 
low yields in return for the safety, 
stability and marketability of notes or 
short term bonds. 

The accompanying table will be of in. 
terest as showing the relative position of 
the bond market and interest rates. 








Good Short Term Securities 


Security 


Maturity Approx. Yield to Standard 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Price Maturity Rating 

(Lake Erie Diy.) Ist 5S....0.5.064.0. Oct. 1, 1928 101 4.04% Al 
Kansas City Term. Ry. 

Bt eB ri ciara orcas tela weiss. cu sisa NOMS OS SOO 101% 4.19 Al+ 
Col. Gas & Electric 

RRR gic he a eate sacssv niki asmlarb averse Jan. 1, 1927 100% 4.84 Al 
Missouri-Edison Elec. 

Be MN RS a ha cain bs oe csiowiesaneed Aug. 1, 1927 101 4.47 Al+ 
Alabama Gt. Southern 

UCC Ge, OSE Ry ee Dec. 1, 1927 101 4.55 Al+ 
General Petroleum 

AMEE, FOB oseen siereideiearen ein cnis ace Apr. 15, 1928 102 5.29 Al 
Balt. & Ohio i 

BM Me kan d nenneee ss Jan. 1, 1929 103% 4.97 Al 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & Ir. 

eV ORE BE OOS iiek aah acalsaeas Aug. 1, 1929 10214 a7 A 
St. Maurice Paper 

wg 6 ee ee Dec. 1, 1929 9914 5.69 A 


*Key to Standard Statistics Co. 
—Safe; Bl+—Good; Bl—Fair; 





ratings: Al+—Highest Class; Al—High Grade; A 
B—Semi-speculative. 








long term securities on more favorable 
terms than at present; or, if an investor 
should have need for marketing his bonds 
during a period of rising money rates, 
he will find that his short term obliga- 
tions have depreciated in market price 
but slightly, if at all, as compared with 
bonds of distant maturity. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
give the impression that holders of long 
term bonds should hasten to exchange 
all of them for short term securities. A 
great deal must depend on individual in- 
vestment requirements. If there is little 
or no likelihood that it will be necessary 
for an investor to convert his bonds into 
cash, it may not pay him to sell higher 
yielding long term bonds and buy in ex- 
change short term obligations for which 
there is a heavy demand at present, with 
resultant low yields. 


It would seem to be a wise policy, how- 
ever, in investing new funds to include 
some bonds with maturities falling with- 
in the next few years, and if there is a 
possibility that an investor will be called 
upon to liquidate his long term bonds at 
any time on short notice, he might do 
well to take advantage of present high 
bond prices and _ substitute some short 
term securities which enjoy greater market 
stability. 

Investment sentiment is evidently alive 
to the thought that interest rates are about 
as low. as they are likely to go, in other 
words, that long term bonds are close 


Annual High 
Year 


Avg. Price Commercial 

of 40 Bonds Paper Rate 
NOZS (May) cece: $85.10 3.88% 
1925 (Aug.)........ 83.50 4.00% 
_ seer ereor 82.46 3.91% 
ON 9 5s. is ial ches ate 79.45 4.98% 
RE nis eta cakes 82.54 4.43% 
MED Gékinctuaancaod 76.31 6.53% 
RE eee Peer 73.14 7.37% 
ROM eh Foor stave Spreng sere 79.05 5.42% 
|) a 82.36 5.87% 
BNE E peiicbigns eer 89.48 4.74% 
BOE leith A icciatiniene nok 89.18 3.43% 





Note: Average commercial paper rate for 
each full year is given, except for 1925. The 
N. Y. Times average bond prices are usede 

Brief descriptions of each of the above 
listed bonds follow: 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, Lake 
Erie Division 1st 5s, due Oct. 1, 1926, 
are an underlying mortgage on an im- 
portant part of the main line. The bonds 
are outstanding at a low rate per mile 
and they are entitled to a high invest- 
ment rating. Interest is payable April 
and October 1. Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Kansas City Terminal Railway, three 
year 5% per cent. Secured Gold notes, in 
addition to securities pledged as collateral, 
are protected by the unconditional prom- 
ise to pay, interest and principal, of twelve 
prominent railroads which have the use > 
the terminal facilities mortgaged. The 
notes appear to be exceptionally secure. 
Interest payable May and November 15. 
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Columbia Gas & Electric Debenture 5s, 
1927, are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany, but not secured by mortgage. The 
debentures are subject in lien to the Ist 
5s of 1927. Earnings in recent years have 
been far in excess of total bond interest, 
and a good investment rating is justified. 
Interest is payable January and July 1. 

Missouri-Edison Electric Company Ist 
mortgage gold 5s are now an assumed 
obligation of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. and are protected by suficient 
equities in property and earnings to be 
ranked among the highest class of pub- 
lic utility issues. Interest is payable Feb. 
and Aug. 1. Listed on the St. Louis Stock 
Exchange. 

Alabama Great Southern Ist mortgage 
extended 5s, 1927 may be regarded as a 
railroad investment of the highest class. 
The Alabama Great Southern is an im- 
portant part of the Southern Railway 
system, and these bonds are “next to the 
rails.’ Interest is payable Jan. and July 1. 


General Petroleum 6s 


General Petroleum five year 6s, 1928, 
are a direct obligation of the company, 
but not secured by mortgage. They are 
protected by high earning power, how- 
ever. No additional lien can be placed 
on the property without equally securing 
these notes. Interest is payable April and 
Oct. 15. 

3altimore & Ohio secured 6s, 1929 are 
secured by deposit and pledge of high 
grade securities of 125 per cent. of the 
outstanding amount of this issue. The 
B. & QO. has been reporting excellent 
earnings and these bonds look very safe. 
Interest is payable January and July 1. 
Listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 6 per cent. 
Purchase Money notes, 1929, are amply 
protected by property values and earn- 
ings are splendid. The notes are re- 
deemable at 105. Interest is payable Feb- 
ruary and August 1. 

St. Maurice Paper Company 5% per 
cent. gold notes, 1929, while not secured 
by mortgage, are protected by high earn- 
ing power. Fixed charges were earned 
nearly 9 times over last year. Interest 
is payable June and Dec. 1. 


Railroad Preferred Stocks 


Railroad common stocks recently ad- 
vanced to a new high average price for 
the year and, indeed, to the best levels 
since 1917. This is, of course, a reflec- 
tion of returning prosperity for the trans- 
portation systems and it is evident from 
an inspection of monthly earnings state- 
ments as well as from the action of the 
stock market. 

The situation calls attention to the ex- 
cellent railroad preferred stocks which are 
available for investment. They combine 
relative price stability, ready marketabili- 
ty and a high degree of safety. As is 
the case with all good investment securi- 
ties, seasoned. railroad preferred stocks 
now command comparatively high prices, 
but in the event of industrial depression 
railroad preferred stocks are likely to 
hold up better than industrial issues. Not 
only are railroad earnings more stable; 
transportation companies issue monthly 
statements and it is possible to tell whether 
dividends are being earned or not. At a 
time of general business disturbance, the 
preferred stocks of industrial companies 
issuing statements only once or twice a 
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Investors Benefit by 
Management-Investment 
Companies 


HE best proof of the value to the public 

of utility holding companies, or “Man- 
agement-Investment” companies, is_ their 
record of accomplishment. 


By massing production and distribution, and 
providing an efficient economic base, financ- 
ing of large construction projects and exten- 
sion of service to new markets have been 
made possible by the Management-Invest- 
ment companies. 


Safety to the investor has resulted from 
this application of the principle of group 
operation. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


is a noteworthy example of the operation of 
public utility properties on the group prin- 
ciple. Its operated properties supply essen- 
tial services to 842 cities and towns, with a 
population of 2,800,000 in sixteen states. 


The securities of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany available for investment afford a wide range : 
of choice to investors. 


Ask for circular BJ-322 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 
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The Formula 


for Wealth 


If you could discover 
wealth, 
wouldn’t that be the big- 
gest thing you ever found? 


a formula for 


Jim Forbes discovered such 
a formula, and in twenty years 
he built up a securities’ estate 
which brought him a handsome 


annual income. 


And Jim was only earning a 
moderate salary when he be- 
gan carrying out his wealth- 
Now he figures 
that when he is 65 he will have 
a securities’ estate giving him 


building plan. 


an annual 


Income of $10,265 


You, too, can build a worth- 
while estate within a surpris- 
ingly short time if you will fol- 


low Jim Forbes’ plan. 


But first read the interesting 
story leading to discovery of his 
Wealth Formula. Ask for Book- 
let M-15, which we will send to 


you without obligation. 
GUTTAc Bros. 
mina eel 


16-18 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK CITY 

















You Can Get 


A Sure 8% Income from 


This Safe Security 


When you invest in Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company Pre- 
ferred Stock at its present 
price, you obtain a safe in- 
come of about 8%. 


You become the owner of a 
preferred security issued by 
one of the largest natural gas 
and petroleum organizations 
in the country, which is earn- 
ing, net, about twice as much 
as Preferred dividend require- 
ments. 


Every $100 share you buy is 
protected by assets of over 
$600. 


Send for a copy of a new illus- 
trated booklet which tells the 
complete story of the $300,- 
000,000 Empire organization. 


Ask for: Booklet EP 


Depart >nt 
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year, are apt to be liquidated simply be- 
cause of apprehension and lack of knowl- 
edge as to whether dividends are being 
earned. This class of stocks is thus sub- 
ject to unnecessarily severe depression. 

The following five railroad preferred 


stocks are suggested as suitable for invest- 
ment : 


Approx. 

Preferred stock Yield 
Atchison, 5% non-Cum............ 5.1% 
Balt. & Ohio 4% Non-Cum....... 6.1% 
Col. & Southern Ist 4% N-C.... 6.3% 
Norfolk & Western 4% Non-Cum.. 5.0% 
Reading 2nd, 4% Non-Cum....... 4.9% 


Reading second instead of first pre- 
ferred is included because there is little 
difference in the safety of the two issues, 
earnings are so large. There is the specu- 
lative possibility, in the case of the second 
preferred (though it may be a rather 
distant possibility) that some time the com- 
pany will exercise its right to convert the 
second preferred, half into common and 
half into first preferred. Par value of 
this stock is $50 a share. Second pre- 
ferred dividends were earned about eight 
times over last year. 

Atchison and Norfolk & Western pre- 
ferred stocks rank as two of the leading 
investments in the railroad preferred 
stock field. Considering the great trans- 
portation systems back of these shares it 
is difficult to conceive of more desirable 
preferred stocks, which is the explana- 
tion for their low yields. Atchison earned 
$34 a share on its senior stock last year 
and has paid dividends without interrup- 
tion for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Norfolk & Western earned no less 
than $79 a share on its preferred in 1924, 
and 1925 earnings indicate that the amount 
available for preferred dividends will be 
in excess of the par amount of stock 
issued. 

Colorado & Southern’s earnings have 
not been as impressive as for the roads 
already mentioned, but is making excel- 
lent progress which, if maintained, will 
result in higher prices for its first pre- 
ferred shares. Somewhere between $40 
and $50 a share will be earned on the 
stock this year. Baltimore & Ohio’s 1924 
earnings were equivalent to $27 a share 
on the preferred, and results for 1925 
will be about the same. 





Output of pig iron for the first six 
months of the current year is announced 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
as 19,158,350 tons, comparing with 13,- 
891,305 tons in the last six months of 
1924. 


* x 


The American Bureau of Metal Statis- 
tics says the July production of primary 
copper amounted to 67,648 short tons, a 
drop from the 69,894 tons produced in 
June. Smelter production in July was 
76,356 tons, compared to’ 76,587 tons in 
June. 


* * x 


The Beneficial Loan Society paid the 
15th Profit Sharing of $118,167.25 on its 
Debenture Bonds. In February $117,377.35 
was distributed, making total profit shar- 
ing for 1925 alrhost a quarter million dol- 
lars Approximately three million dollars 
in interest and profit sharing or a total 
of 113% per cent. of par has been dis- 
bursed to date. Of this about 39 per cent. 
represents profit sharing. 
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C. E. Fenner ae 


————— 


. Beane 


BE. J. Glenny J M3 Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 


818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 


New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 


and throughout the South 


J. McManus 





























Why Don’t 
You Share 
In the Profits? 


$2,929,456.54 


Paid in interest and profit 
sharing to shrewd owners of 
first issue of Profit Sharing 
Bonds offered by us. //314% 
returned original holders with 
54 quarterly interest coupons 
left and 13 more years of 
profit sharing. We now rec- 
ommend a better, E: en More 
Promising Profit Sharing 
Bond — — 





— Selling at par, 100 iIn- 
stead of at a premium 


— 7% Interest Instead of 6% 


— Same Business with Ex- 
perienced Management 
Rapidly Growing Earnings 


— Liberal Profit Sharing 
Paid Regularly 


No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment of 
Principal or Interest 


Send for Circular B-255 


Clarence Hodson s ( 


BSTABLISHED 1893 —= ING 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGB 


135 Broadway New York 
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Oe _ The Center of Southern Industry 
r g¢ i Geing- to be in Georgia~ 
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HE Magazine of Wall Street in a recent issue 
says that New England mill owners are solving 
their problems by buying Southern mills or building 
new mills in the South, and that, during the last eight- 
een or twenty months, approximately $100,000,000 
of New England capital has come into the South. 








The South’s great industrial growth started with the 
textile industry. Raw material close at hand, ample 
hydro-electric power at favorable rates, an unlimited 
supply of white, native-born labor, adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and a climate without extremes of 
heat or cold were advantages that could not be over- 
looked. 





The same conditions that make the South the ideal 
location for textile plants, apply with equal force tc 
the manufacturer of clay products, of furniture, and 
of many other lines that will find in the South’s great 
hydro-electric resources, vast forests, and rich min- 
eral deposits, ample reason for locating in Georgia. 








It’s tt ian! : i i ia i 
s great to be a Georgian And not least important is the fact that in Georgia in- 


dustry is finding a most cordial public and legislative 
sentiment. 


Write for booklet descriptive of the power and in- 
dustrial situation in Georgia. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


cATLANTA 
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Utilities 
Power & Light 
Corporation 


7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock 


The Corporation controls public 
utility systems operating in lowa, 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, 
serving a population of about 


650,000. Among the systems con- 
trolled are those of the Interstate 
Power Company and the Eastern 
New Jersey Power Company. 


Consolidated earnings statement 
for 1924 of companies now owned 
or controlled shows gross 
revenues of $6,557,089. Income 
after maintenance, renewals and 


replacements, and taxes, includ- 
ing reserve for Federal Income 
Tax, was $2,920,730, of which 


over 88% was derived from the 
sale of electric light and power. 


Price upon application 
Complete circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 


























California? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


f = 


ThE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
q PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 253: BANK 
| First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
’ sources are $289,985,820.53 (as of June 
4 30, 1925); of which $97,542,899.91 are those 
; of The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, $191,842,920.62 of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, and 
$600,000, the capital and surplus of the 
First Securities Company. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 





American Locomotive Co.—Earned 
nothing on the common in first half of 
1925; same period 1924, $4.02. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Reached agreement with employees to 
continue present wage scale for another 
year. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Receivers applied to I. C. C. for author- 
ity to issue and sell and guarantee $9,- 
270,000 trust certificates for the purpose 
of purchasing new equipment. 

Chrysler Corp.—July shipments estab- 
lished new high record, exceeding June 
shipments by 40 per cent. 

Crucible Steel Co.—Plants in Syracuse 
district are operating close to 100 per 
cent. 

Dodge Bros., Inc—Exports for 1925 
are expected to be 40 per cent. larger 
than last year. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Reduced prices 
on Star cars $15 to $55. New list prices 
range from $425 to $775. 

Ford Motor Co.—Purchased the Stout 
Metal Airplane Co. Will manufacture a 
fleet of commercial airplanes to carry 
Ford freight to practically all parts of 
the United States. Shipping Board ac- 
cepted the $1,706,000 cash bid of Henry 
Ford for 200 Government steel vessels to 
be scrapped. 

General Motors Corp.—Earned $8.19 a 
share on the common in first six months 
of 1925; same period 1924, $1.13. 

General Motors Corp.—President Sloan 
denied statements relative to revolution- 
ary inventions in or of a new type of 
automobile or new motor fuel. 

Glidden Co.—Stockholders approved 
increase in authorized common _ stock 
from 360,000 to 500,000 no par shares, the 
new stock to be offered to shareholders 
at $20 a share at the rate of one new 
share for each nine shares held. 

International Nickel Co.—Earned $1.39 
a share in first half of 1925; same period 
1924, 31 cents. 

International Paper Co.—Issued an ad- 
ditional $1,450,000 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, proceeds to pay for the Bastrop 
Pulp & Paper Co. of Louisiana. Paid 
off during July, $3,200,000 bank loans, 
clearing the company entirely of such 
obligations. Owing to the low cost of 
producing kraft paper from pine wood, 
is planning further expansion of its ac- 
tivities in this direction in the South. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 


seven months of 1925, $52,164,547; same 
period 1924, $45,726,542. 
Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first 


seven months of 1925. 
period 1924, $19,726,727. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1925, $14,228,284; same 
period 1924, $12,639,779. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Earned $12.03 a 
share in first half of 1925; same period 
1924, $9.18. 

Middle West Utilities Co Acquired 
from Rufus G. Dawes and associates the 
properties controlled by the Southwest- 
ern Gas & Electric Co. Transaction in- 


$22,378,294; same 
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volves assets of the Southwestern cop. 
pany amounting to $15,804,000 and Cap- 
italization consisting of $9,091,000 iy 
bonded debt, $1,804,300 in 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and $3,050,- 
000 common stock. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales {or 
first seven months of 1925, $93,268,537. 
same period 1924, $84,378,840. 

National Enameling & Stamping Cee 
Steel works at Granite City, Ill, resumed 


operations after a shut-down of several 
weeks. 


Norfolk & Western Ry.—I. C. C. hear- 
ing on application for permission to ac- 
quire control by lease of the Virginian 
Railway has been set for September 16, 

Owens Bottle Co.—Earned $3.65 a 
share in first half of 1925; same period 
1924, $2.61. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Shipments in 
August established new high record. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Under terms of contract transfer- 
ring properties of the company’s Cali- 
fornia subsidiary, the Pan-American Pe- 
troleum Co., to the recently organized 
Pan-American Western Petroleum Co., 
holders of Class “A” and “B” stocks of 
the Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
portport Co. of record August 19 have 
right to subscribe on or before Septem- 
ber 8 at $23.50 a share for one share of 
Class “B” common stock of Pan-Ameri- 
can Western for each seven shares of 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
stock. Pan-American Western has an 
authorized capital of 200,000 shares of 
Class “A” common stock and 800,000 
shares of Class “B” common stock, both 
without par value. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
from Texas & Pacific Railway for 750 
gondolas, valued at about $1,500,000. 

Radio Corp. of America—Reduced 
price of radiotrons 50 cents each to $2.50. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1925, $135,315,866; same 
period 1924, $118,334,218. Leased from 
City of Newark, N. J., for a term of fifty 
years, 38 acres of land at Port Newark 
on which will be erected eight large 
buildings for the manufacture of ready- 
made houses. Will pay $1,400,000, or an 
average of $28,000 a year, for the land. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Applied to the 
I. C. C. for authority to acquire control 
of the Central California Traction Co., 
operating 55 miles of road from Stockton 
to Lodi, by the payment of $2,200,000 in 
first refunding Pacific Electric Railway 
mortgage bonds, and $750,000 cash. 

Studebaker Corp.—“The business out- 
loo« for the last half of this year,” said 
President Erskine, “is most promising. 
More cars were produced and sold in 
July than in any previous July of the 
corporation’s history.” 

Texas Co.—Did not exercise option to 
purchase 51 per cent. of the stock of th- 
Cast: Co. 

United States Rubber Co.—Through 
its subsidiary, the General Rubber Co., 
purchased from Belgian interests the 
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1 Gurun estates in Malaya, comprising 
) about 6,000 acres, adjacent to some of the 
© corporation’s other rubber producing 
) acreage. Earned $4.04 a share on the 
© common in first half of 1925; same period 


1924, $2.24. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
Iuly 31, 3,539,467 tons; June 30, 3,710,458 
tons; July 31, 1924, 3,187,072 tons. 

Utah Copper Co.—Earned $3.67 a 
share in first half of 1925; same period 
1924, $2.75. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—Reor- 
ganization plan calls for a new company 
with about $19,500,000 of net working 
capital, no funded debt, and current lia- 
hilities of less than $1,000,000. Proposed 
capitalization of the new company is: 7 
per cent. cumulative dividend prior pref- 
erence stock, $14,487,000; 6 per cent. cu- 
mulative dividend participating preferred 
stock, $21,447,994; common stock, 486,- 
708 shares. There will be no assess- 
ments. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Operating around 80 per cent. of capacity 
and is preparing for a large radio busi- 
ness in the Autumn. Several depart- 
ments are working overtime. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Reduced prices 
on all Willys-Knight models, both 4 and 
6-cylinder. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
frst seven months of 1925, $119,125,211; 
same period 1924, $107,242,852. July busi- 
ness was the biggest on record for that 
month. 





Merger of six steel concerns involving a 
value of about $20,000,000 was announced 
at Beaver Falls by the directors of the 
companies involved. They are the Union 
Drawn Steel Company of Beaver Falls, 
the Union Drawn Steel Company of Gary, 
Ind., Standard Gauge Steel Company, 
Peerless Drawn Steel Company, Frassee 
Steel Company of Hartford, Conn., and 
Frassee Steel Company of Hamilton, 
Ont. 

x ok * 

An increase in national bank resources 
of nearly two billion dollars was shown 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Total resources 
of the 8,072 banks are placed at $24,350,- 
863,008 in the statement, the actual in- 
crease being $1,784,944,000. About a third 
of the increase, or $518,400,000, was reg- 
istered in the last three months of the 
fiscal year. 

+ + * 

Nearly half the population of the Unit- 
ed States is now carrying life insurance. 
Records compiled by the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of Newark show total 
policv holders number 50,000,000, paying 
annual premiums of $2,500,000,000 for 
policies with an aggregate value of $64,- 
000,000,000. Fire insurance is the leader 
in the insurance field with $118,500,000,000 
in force. 

ee + < 

An electrically driven locomotive 117 
feet long—as long as three regular freight 
cars, has been produced by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. It is said to be capable of 
pulling a train a mile and a half long. It 
weighs 372 tons, produces 5,000 horsepower 
and is expected to attain a maximum speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour. Power will 
be furnished by high voltage directly from 
the lines—the first time this has been done. 
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“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


CK, 


Subsidiary Operating Properties 


American Public Service Company 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 
Central Maine Power Company 
Central Power Company 
Central Power and Light Company 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Company 
Citizens Gas Light Company 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
Interstate Public Service Company 
Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Indiana Power Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Electric Transmission Company of Virginia 
Kentucky Light and Power Company 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Company 
Manchester Traction, Light and Power Company 
McHenry County Light & Power Company 
Michigan Gas and Electric Company 
Missouri Gas & Electric Service Company 
National Light, Heat & Power Company 
Nebraska Utilities Company 
Niles Gas Light Company 
North West Utilities Company 
Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Company 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Wisconsin River Power Company 
Lake Superior District Power Company 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 
Southern Wisconsin Power Company 
Old Dominion Power Company 
Pittsford Power Company 
| Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
| Twin State Gas & Electric Company 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Company 
United Utilities Company 
| Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 


CX, 


Securities of the Middie West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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: 
“Three 


Acres and 
a Cow” 


[ ee outside a large 
city has seen 
tremendous changes 
since the days when 
young men were 
urged to win inde- 
pendence with “three 
acres and a cow” 


Today, three - million 
acres, spread fan - wise 
around Chicago and sup- 
plied with all modern 
conveniences, offer the 
residential comforts of 
middle-sized towns to- 
gether with the business 
advantage of proximity 
toa great metropolitan 
center. 





This community develop- 
mentandtheextension of 
electric and gas service 
by this Company have 
been inter-dependent. 


Write for 
1925 YEAR BOOK 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—220 ci ies 
towns—with Gas or Electricicy 


General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
q Chicago, Illinois 














We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, g2s and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St. 4568 Broadway 


St. Louis aane ented Milwaukee 




















Globe-Wernicke 
| Steel Jdiling Cabinets 


are fe Fekete ms VU he re Revere: 


Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 
Authorized Dealers Everywhere 





s 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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oe] central stations will now sup- 
ply factory managers with a foot- 
candle meter free of charge, or will send 
a man to measure the illumination and 
tell what it should be. A detailed plan 
for improving the lighting arrangements 
will also be supplied gratis, according to 
the Society for Electrical Development. 

Utility stocks are going up too fast, 
warns Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
Middle West Utilities Company. Most 
of the speculation, he explains, has been 
in shares of holding companies, though 
the great volume of capital in the utili- 
ties, both gas and electric, is invested in 
the subsidiary operating companies. The 
latter will afford a good return, if well 
managed, but never anything extraordin- 
ary, as public supervision restricts the 
profits. 

Smoke in city air is due mostly to the 
burning of raw coal in homes and less 
to factory smokestacks, says Floyd Par- 
sons in “Industrial Gas.” A great im- 
provement may therefore be expected, he 
adds, from the present trend toward heat- 
ing of houses by gas only. 


Gas Mergers Still Coming 


The gas mains of Albany, N. Y., Troy, 
Schenectady, Cohoes, Rensselaer, and 
Watervliet, are to be connected, and the 
main supply is to come from a new plant 
being erected at Troy by the Hudson Val- 
ley Coke and Products Corporation. 
Economy of production and distribution is 
to be effected not only by the concentra- 
tion of the business in gas but also by 
turning out byproducts by modern methods. 
The Troy plant will begin this month to 
produce 17,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day, 500 tons of coke, and 500 tons of 
pig iron, as well as coal tar, benzol, and 
ammonia sulphate. Blast furnaces are 
erected for the iron productions. 

Among previous consolidations of gas 
service in New York State, the Empire 
Coke Company of Geneva has operated 
for a number of years supplying Geneva, 
Auburn, Newark, Palmyra, and interme- 
diate villages in three counties. The Con- 
solidated Gas Company has more recent- 
ly established a huge _ inter-connected 
system, including all the company’s plants 
in Greater New York City as well as the 
Westchester Lighting Company, and the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company has fol- 
lowed a similar plan. 

As previously reported, New Jersey and 
California have effected gas service con- 
solidations of still larger scope and 
mileage, especially the Public Service Gas 
and Electric Company of New Jersey and 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, the 
latter connecting cities as far apart as 
Sacramento and San Jose. 

On Jan. 1, 1922, the assets of the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Company were 
booked as less than $6,000,000. By con- 
struction and mergers the list of assets 
has grown to $100,000,000, and now a con- 
solidation has been arranged with the 
Pennsylvania Electric Corporation whose 








subsidiary properties, konwn as the Pey 
Public System, give service to one-sixth 
of the State of Pennsylvania and ean 
$9,500,000 a year, the aggregate asset; 
being about $80,000,000. The new cop. 
solidation will have an annual income oj 
$24,000,000, and: figures on a saving of 
$1,000,000 a year in the cost of generating 
power. 

The leaders in this deal are H. D. Wal. 
bridge, chairman, and F. T. Hepburn, 
president, of the Pennsylvania Corpora- 
tion, and J. I. Mange who is president of 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
as well as chairman of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation which has 
managed the properties. 

Liggett drug stores are abandoning ice 
and salt as cooling mediums at their soda 
counters and adopting electric refrigera- 
tion, the New York Edison Company an- 
nounces. The modern method was found, 
by test, to reduce operating cost, in ad- 
dition to its evident advantages in clean- 
liness and convenience. 

Of all central stations that built for 
the Commonwealth Edison Company on 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, and formally 
opened on May 26 by Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent, with a ceremony attended by four- 
hundred prominent business men, is the 
largest. Moreover, another station ir 
planned by the same company for a 100- 
acre site on the Illinois-Indiana boundary 
line, and it will be just like the Craw- 
ford Avenue station. The capacity in 
both cases will be 1,000,000 kilowatts or 
1,340,000 horsepower. The first completed 
section houses three steam turbo-genera- 
tors, each of 160,000 kilowatt capacity. 
This development is based on the convic- 
tion that Chicago, already “the center of 
the world’s greatest power pool” is destined 
to become the world’s greatest industrial 
center. And its growth should never be 
stunted by the lack of cheap power. It 
is figured that each of these mammoth 
stations will consume 75,000 tons of coal 
a year. 


South Gets Big New Lake 


On the Tallapoosa River in Alabama 
the world’s largest artificial lake is now 
in course of construction. It will have 
a shore line of 700 miles and will hold 
530 billion gallons, which is three times 
the combined capacity of the Ashokan and 
Kensico reservoirs, on the supply line 
for Greater New York. By holding back 
vast volumes of water which would other- 
wise flow rapidly to the sea, the new lake 
will serve two purposes. One is of course 
to increase and steady the generation of 
electric power for Alabama’s public utili- 
ties. And the other is to influence the 
climate by imparting humidity to the air 
south of the new lake, thereby making 
a large section more suitable for fruit 
culture than it is now. The lake is al- 
ready known as Cherokee Bluff Lake and 
will cover 40,000 acres of land. This is 
one of the developments organized by the 
Alabama Power Company. 
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~ Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Public Service to 2,000,000 Population with 


300,000 Consumers 


in 900 Communities 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM w 
NEW YORK, MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, VERMONT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MAINE, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND & PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


LOWER Bay 





STATEN ISLAND 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 
ALL PARTS 











—— 
ADDITION OF PENN PUBLIC SYSTEM 


Associated Gas and Electric Company has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the addition to its system of the 
Pennsylvania Electric Corporation properties, long 
known as the Penn Public System, covering approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the state of Pennsylvania and serv- 
ing over 350 communities with a total estimated popula- 
tion of 875,000. 

Associated Gas and Electric Company, a New York 
Corporation formed in 1906, and its subsidiary and affili- 
ated companies, including the Penn Public System, own, 
control or operate all the properties shown on the map 
above supplying electric light and power, gas and miscel- 
laneous service to over 900 communities in 11 leading 
eastern States and the City of Manila. The total esti- 
mated population served is 2,000,000; the number of con- 
sumers is in excess of 300,000. 


POWER RESOURCES 


Power resources and transmission equipment are the 
backbone of an electric property. The properties include 
hydro-electric and steam generating power stations with 
over 325,000 H.P. installed capacity; 2,500 miles of high 
tension transmission lines with additional lines under 
construction. Gas plants in the system have a daily 
capacity of 4,535,000 cu. ft. and over 300 miles of gas 
mains. 


The Pennsylvania Electric acquisition brings into the 


The broad expanse, important power 
Associated Gas and Electric System, and its 
earnings have been attained through a 
securities of established investment merit. 


Associated System the Clarion River and Youghiogheny 
hydro-electric projects with 48,000 H.P. present installed 
capacity and steam generating stations having installed 
capacity of over 140,000 H.P., several of which are 
located at mouths of coal mines owned by the Company. 


GROWTH IN EARNINGS 


The various properties have made large strides in 
recent years both in the development of their territories 
and in operating efficiency. Gross earnings have in- 
creased nearly 50% since 1920 and net earnings have 
more than doubled. The geographical distribution of 
these properties and the diversity in urban and semi- 
rural business are significant factors of stability. Of the 
net earnings for the 12 months ended May 31, 1925, 80% 
was derived from electric light and power operations. 
The total investment of the various operating properties 
is upwards of $175,000,000. 


MANAGEMENT 


The Associated properties are supervised by The J. G. 
White Management Corporation, which has a long suc- 
cessful experience in the management of public utilities 
in various sections of the United States, including the 
state in which the recently added Pennsylvania property 
is located. The Associated companies enjoy excellent 
relations with their consumers. A majority of the 23.000 
stockholders of the companies are customers of the 
various properties. 


resources and distribution facilities of the 
steady growth both in physical property and 
conservative financial structure comprising 


The Company is now offering rights to its stockholders in connection 
with anew security, the warrants for which include new common stock 
and rights to purchase additional common stock. Further information 


regarding the securitics of the Company will be supplied on request. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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$25,000 in Ten Years 





By getting 8% instead of 
6% the extra 2%, rein- 
vested for ten years, will 
produce a gain of 28.8% 
in principal and 71.8% in 
income. 


2% to 4% Extra 


means years in time saved 
or thousands in cash 
gained in your plans to 
create a permanent inde- 
pendent income. Our free 
booklet of charts and tables 
fully explains. 

If your investments pay 
only 6% or 4% mail the 
coupon and learn how to 
get 2% to 4% extra with 
safety by investing in safe 





8% Florida First Mortgage 
Bonds. 





Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Accepted 


Write to 


"TRustT CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


3 Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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R 
Fine Quality 
LETTERHEADS 


lithographed by us often cost 
less than printed letterheads 
on the same paper. 


Send for “Tue LerreruHeap oF 

THE House” if you are inter- 

ested in quantities of 5,000 or 
+ more. > 
: “Good Printing Pays Dividends’’ 


a 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 
KPA SFA SSN OS OO 
Mention of “l’orbes” insures good service 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV: 





O*E CAR for each family has been 
mentioned as an ideal to keep in 
view, but nobody has so far explained 
why two cars to each family would 
not be more suitable, with busses and 
taxis to fill in. Nor does it seem so certain 
that every person who earns a living should 
not have one or two cars, if cars are 
designed and made so that they may be 
put aside without cost or damage when 
not in use, as a spare suit of clothes is 
hung up in a wardrobe. Locomotion is 
perhaps quite as important as_ clothes. 
And many already believe that it pays 
better to have money in a car than in a 


bank. Cars, bonds, stocks, mortgages, a 
small checking account, and a place in 


the country, are goodies that all should 
have under the new standard of living. 
That is admitted. In this true industrial 
democracy-to-be, the difference between 
wealth and poverty must be only one of 
degrees in affluence. The place in the 
country will shelter cars conveniently, 
especially if the really rustless car is 
materialized, meaning one that is rustless 
from the inside out and not only tem- 
porarily by oiling or painting. And paint 
that suffers from mere time-elapsed and 
oxidation is already on the run, pursued 
by pyroxylin and bakelite which defy 
deterioration from non-use in storage and 
stand up better against dust and sunshine. 

Tires still need to be made with their 
suppleness and toughness better safeguard- 
ed against gradual deterioration, a result 
which chemistry, will no doubt accomplish 
as soon as air-springs of other types be- 
gin to compete with balloon tires by pro- 
ducing equal comfort. Probably some of 
the glass, as in lamps and _ windshields, 
which is roughened by the repeated im- 
pingement of gritty dust against it, will 
give way to quartz. Probably carbon re- 
moval will never be necessary a few years 
hence, and regrinding of cylinders will 
be out of the question because it will be 
cheaper—if it is not virtually so now in 
most cases—to replace the whole cylinder 
block. 


Conservatism Overdone 


Yes, when these and other things come 
to pass, two cars for each wage earner, 
man or woman, looks less utopian than 
if we just take a sodden attitude toward 
this new civilization that is coming on so 
fast. The very crowding of streets and 
roads is then likely to bring the practical 
solution for traffic and road _ problems 
which now look formidable. The best of 
the young generation already drive more 
safely, and more slowly when necessary, 
than the average man of forty or fifty 
who began his motoring in a spirit of 
venture and with a tinge of ostentation 
in his purposes and methods. 

Cars cannot continue to be just what 
they are, if fifty million cars shall be in 
use by the time the population shall have 
reached one-hundred-and-fifty millions. 
This seems evident, but scarcely justifies 


“BUSINESS and emma 


the banker’s view of the automobile jp. 
dustry as overdone and in need of check. 
ing. More audacity may be required, hoy. 


ever, in producing higher intrinsic values 
in the vehicles, with bold disregard of 
popular notions and much sifting oj 
engineering traditions which are only halj 
as wise as the technical specialists up- 
thinkingly believe they are. The topmost 
practical investigator—Mr. Kettering— 
has found and said that nearly all techni- 
cal opinions on subjects of motor car 
construction have weak feet and collapse 
under test. Study of their origin and 
history leads to the same conclusion. Al- 
ways the first expedient that worked 
much better than preceding practice was 
accepted and copied. Often it was de- 
veloped by improvements. But hardly 
ever did anyone wipe the slate and start 
in a new way. The car of the present 
day is only patchwork assembled from 
borrowed ideas too readily accepted as 
final. Not a single feature is as suitable 
as it could be, though it may fit with the 
rest of them very nicely. Hundreds of 
other designs might as well have become 
the accepted ones, and some of these would, 
of course, be superior to what we have. 


Radical Progress Universal 


When this general conviction becomes 
widely accepted—and that means only 
when it is more openly and frequently 
expressed than it is now—neither bankers 
nor manufacturers ‘will be able to enter- 
tain the thought of curtailing production 
and declaring the motor industry fos- 
silized alive after a prosperous run of 
25 years. The race for perfection will 
have to begin again, with vast capital and 
experience to help making it swift and 
interesting. The same thing is taking 
place to-day in all that pertains to steam 
practice. The experience of a hundred 
years with furnaces, boilers, and engines 
good in its days, is written off as a 
technical loss under present conditions. 
The same should be done in aviation and 
aeronautics, though here the better first 
principles to be adopted as leading are 
not yet perceived. And the same need for 
doing the best that may be done accounts 
for the sale of the Shipping Board’s ves- 
sels for junk, as well as for the frantic 
technical and industrial race for the best 
Diesel engine. And the electric industry 
furnishes another comparison. Nothing in 
the central station or in the transmission 
lines is good enough till it is up to date. 

The public will have to scrap 18 mil- 
lion cars, but not much before they are 
worn out. And they will do it cheerfully 
if convinced that higher values are of- 
fered them. Whether the motor industry 
shall sell two million or four million cars 
per year, and shall capture the world 
market or not, seems to hinge mainly 
upon the question whether it will junk 
most of the traditional ideas which have 
come down from 1901 or will try to con- 
tinue to sell them.—M. C. K 
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XPERIENCED shop managers will 
E pass up highly specialized machines 
and machine tools, though it be known 
that they will speed the work, and will 





| prefer the slower general machine, be- 
F cause it can be kept busy all the time. 


But in large shops where there is work 
for many machines of each kind—many 
lathes, many drills, many planers, etc.— 
the faster and specialized machine has 
the first call, while the general machine 


© takes care of emergencies. Only so many 


special machines are installed as can sure- 


7 ly be kept busy all the time. But special 


labor-saving machine-tool accessories also 
find a distinct field of utility in this scheme. 


In buying the equipment now so largely 
employed for saving common labor the 
same considerations should make them- 
selves felt much more strongly, because 
the men who operate such equipment 
usually work by the day and must be 
paid whether they are kept busy or not. 
The distinction, however, between general 
and special machines is not so clear or so 
well recognized. Under given conditions, 
equipment of one kind may save labor 
but not wages. Another kind may save 
wages and time. Still another kind may 
save more wages but no time. And then 
there may be a fourth kind that saves 
labor at its own work and time all over 
the shop or department, by relieving con- 
gestion at its source. 


Choosing Type of Equipment 


The choice of equipment is still further 
complicated, because it happens—it near- 
ly always happens—that the set of condi- 
tions into which it is proposed to introduce 
new equipment may be adapted at small 
expense to a more radical improvement 
than the one first contemplated. And then 
a conveyer system, for example, may be 
the right thing rather than electric floor 
trucks, or just the reverse. The possibili- 
ties likely to escape attention are quite 
numerous when the mind tackles the 
problem with some theoretical bias or 


set opinions in favor of one kind of equip- 
ment. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that nearly 
every sort of modern equipment for sav- 
ing common labor and time is seen in 
the very large establishments. Freight 
elevators, travelling cranes and _ hoists, 
electro-magnetic carriers, industrial trac- 
tors and trailers on rails or to go any- 
where, with caterpillar traction or on bal- 
loon tires, electric floor tractors and trailer 
cars, electric toting and piling machines, 
hand-operated machines of the same 
order, including portable elevators, lift- 
trucks, and hoists, gravity conveyers and 
chutes, conveyers operated continuously or 
intermittently by power, with belts, chains, 
roller platforms, wires, or pneumatic tubes 
as carrying mediums, and with the power 
supplied from one source or another, 
sometimes by mechanical transmission 
from the general power plant or from a 
separate power unit and oftener by an 
electric relay of one description or an- 
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other—all of these systems may be seen 
applied side by side in the same large estao- 
lishment, whose managers and engineers 
are quite well acquainted with all the pos- 
sibilities. And, plainly enough, in some 
cases these capable managers have disre- 
garded some of the possibilities for maxi- 
mum savings in one set of operations, 
either to avoid disruption of routine or 
because some other improvement had been 
installed first, before the second one was 
thought of, and did not jibe with it. Not 
infrequently, even the wheelbarrow and 
the shovel are still recognized as being 
the modern tools for the job on hand. 
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Top Man’s Brain Wanted 


As several purveyors of equipment ex- 
press it in the catalogs, “every new in- 
stallation is worked out in its details as 
a special engineering job,” which, of 
course, should mean that the engineers in 
charge love their neighbor’s equipment, 
usually looked upon as competing, as much 
as their own, and that all distinctions made 
are strictly in favor of the customer. 


With the millennium still to come and 
some allowance for possible over-speciali- 
zation of the field engineer’s intellectual 
grasp, the customer, with his own en- 
gineers and his own foremen, may find it 
advisable to co-operate very actively. No 
doubt he should, as there is no calculus 
or analytical geometry involved in figur- 
ing out the suitability of cost-saving 
equipment, but on the other hand, much 
depends on familiarity with the business 
routine and the business prospects. 


Probably it is more important, as a rule, 
to get an equipment that flexibly adapts 
itself to varying requirements, and espe- 
cially varying rates of production or busi- 
ness, than to save the last farthing on the 
particular flow of operations which is con- 
sidered the maximum to provide for, as 
in case of seasonal fluctuations fairly we!l 
known in advance. And there is partic- 
ularly one point in this desirable quality 
of flexibility on which the judgment of the 
top man or chief executive of a concern 
should be of greatest value, and usually 
quite indispensable. He is the man to 
say whether business expansion is to he 
looked for, and especially if such expan- 
sion can be worked up to the point of 
ful.; engaging that increased capacity of 
the plant which comes with new equip- 
ment. 


And here one of the main features to 
consider is whether the proposed equipment 
may be turned to account optionally either 
to get “all your work” done at minimum 
labor cost, or, when that is more impor- 
tant, to get an increased amount of work 
done in minimum time, perhaps with less 
saving of wages but in complete harmony 


with a generally boosted business sched- 
ule. 


Usually the smaller establishment can 
now do a little better work than the pio- 


neers in cost-cutting were able to do.— 
M. C. K. 
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Can a 7% Bond 


be as safe as one 9 
Paying only 6% 


HIGHER interest rate 
might indicate less 
safety. Or it might reflect 
a narrower market. But 
again it may mean that 
because of unusual de- 
mand for capital in a 
given locality borrowers 
pay a higher rate with the 
same security. How this 
applies to sound Southern 
First Mortgage Bonds and 
why they pay a liberal 
interest rate is told in the 
interesting book “What 
Determines the Interest 
Rate?” sent to anvinvestor 
on request. 


Fk ST Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely super- 
ior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Letus send 
facts and figures. 


Send your 
name and 
address fora 
compl ope 
tary copy o. 
this book. 








ADDRESS 





CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


663 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, ! 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 














How Many 
of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 





Mention of “Forbes” insures goo¢ service. 





























..- The New Key to 
Increased Safety 


plus Added 


Income 


NVESTORS, heretofore willing to 
curtail earning power in order to 
safeguard principal, may now turn 

to a wholly new kind of protection 
which is unquestionably the ultimate 
degree of safety and which is, more- 
over, coupled with a decidedly attrac- 
tive yield. 


Prompt payments of any Forman 
Bond will be unconditionally guaran- 
teed at the investor’s option by one 
of the largest of the old-line indemnity 
insurance companies. 


The safety of Forman Guaranteed 
Bonds is now fourfold: (1) High-grade 
real estate first mortgage security, (2) 
supported by a borrower or borrowing 
corporation with a proven record of 
integrity. (3) The protection of the 
Forman Plan, under which no investor 
has ever lost a dollar in forty years; 
(4) and, in addition, the absolutely un- 
qualified guarantee of an entirely sepa- 
rate insurance company. 


Bulletin Sent Upon Request 


A 6-page bulletin explaining the new 
Forman Guarantee will be mailed free. 
We urge every investor interested in 
maximum safety to send for a copy. 
Ask for Bulletin No. A-59. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds 


Forty Years Without Loss 
to Any Customer. 


105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Peoria 


Minneapolis 
Springfield 


ee ee ce ce cr ee es ey ee ee ee ee ee 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO., 
105 W. Monroe S 
Chicago, Il. 

Please mail without obligation of any kind 
Bulletin No. A-59 “‘Forman Guaranteed Bonds,” 
and current list of bond offerings. 


Name 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


eee it is early in the season 
it is a good time to prepare for colder 
weather. Heating plants have a way of 
getting out of order and causing more or 
less trouble when they have been out of 
use for some time. The whole plant should 
be gone over thoroughly. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the piping and any 
leaks should be immediately repaired. In 
the case of a steam plant there is nothing 
more irritating to the average home owner 
than to find that the connections have be- 
come loose and that water filters out, in 
many instances causing considerable dam- 
age. é 

Then there is the important matter of 
insulation. It is estimated that the sur- 
face on a heating pipe only one square 
foot in extent wastes, under ordinary con- 
ditions, more than one hundred pounds of 
coal a year. This provided it is not cov- 
ered or insulated with pipe covering or 
insulating cements. Considerable waste for 
such a small item, it seems to the writer. 
Just multiply the amount of coal wasted 
by the total of uncovered pipe and the 
householder can get an approximate idea 
of how much coal is being wasted. It 
matters not whether the owner can afford 
to pay for something he is not getting. 
The fact remains that he is not practicing 
that which will in the end benefit all— 
the elimination of waste and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. It is the duty 
of all citizens to help conserve our coal 
supply. It is not inexhaustible and the 
time is coming when coal will be scarce 
and hard to obtain. 

While discussing the subject of insula- 
tion it may not be amiss to make the state- 
ment that architects have always recog- 
nized the importance of properly insulat- 
ing newly constructed houses. When 
working on the plans of a house many of 
them, knowing as they do the efficacy of 
waterproof paper as an insulator, specify 
that it be used in the construction of the 
house. Placed between double floors, un- 
derneath roofing material, and back of clap- 
boards, it acts as an insulator against tem- 
perature changes and dampness. 

By using waterproof building paper un- 
derneath roofings an effective guard is set 
up against any leaks resulting from poor 
work on the part of the roofers. The 
use of the material for sheathing purposes 
prevents dampness. If ordinary types of 
paper are used, as so often is the case, 
they are quite likely to absorb water and 
the resulting dampness causes considerable 
inconvenience to the tenants. 


Largest Office Building 


New York City is to have a new office 
structure which, it is said, will be the larg- 
est in the world in point of floor space. 
The building will be thirty stories in height 
—not so very high when compared with 
the fifty odd stories of the Woolworth 
Building. However, within five years 
twenty more stories may be added. 

Such a great undertaking was only pos- 
sible after a lease -transaction which is 
thought to be one of the largest in the his- 
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Building and Mortgage Surve 


Now Is the Time to Examine Heating Plants— 
Planning World’s Largest Office Building 


By R. D. Maxwell 


tory of real estate. The contract is for, 
period of 63 years at a net annual rent 
of $575,000. The income during the ¢}. 
year period will total $36,625,000. Not 
bad when it is considered that the ver 
spot where the structure is to be erectej 
was once thought to be worth but little be. 
cause of the open cut where the New Yor 
Central Railroad ran its trains in and oy 
of the terminal. That, however, was sey. 
eral years ago, since which time a grad. 
al but steady transformation has _ taken 
place. To-day there are only one of two 
open places, the old cut is now being coy. 
ered over and lined up on both sides with 
great apartments, hotels and dwellings, 
Values are now very high and comparable 
to those in other desirable sections of the 
city. 


Reconstruction Movement 


“In view of the fact that the Federal 
Department of Commerce reported recently 
that the building shortage had passed, the 
continued high volume of building report- 
ed, chiefly from the large population cen- 
ters, would indicate that a reconstruction 
movement is now in progress.” So stated 
an article which the writer had the pleas- 
ure of reading a few days ago. It seems 
to the writer, however, that one important 
point was missed when the article was 
written and that was the fact that much 
of the building now going on in the large 
cities is new construction. How can such 
he classed as constituting a reconstruction 
movement? It seems to the writer that 
it constitutes a gambling of a sort. 

In talking the situation over with a few 
office building owners, many of them 
stated that they were thinking of lowering 
the standard of tenants. The trend of their 
conversation was “any port in a storm,” 
and if income was insufficient to provide 
a reasonable return on property investment, 
then the bars would have to be lowered in 
order to fill the structure with tenants. 


Makes one pause and think a moment, 
doesn’t it? 


New Mortgage Bonds 


The Embassy Apartments located on 
Mariposa Street at Seventh in Los An- 
geles, California, are to be security for an 
issue of first mortgage real estate bonds 
in the amount of ‘$200,000. Under the cov- 
enants of the Trust Mortgage which se- 
cures this issue, the bonds constitute a 
direct closed first mortgage on’ land and 
buildings which have been appraised at 
$414,000. The bonds also constitute a first 
lien on the income from the properties, a 
sufficient portion of which must be deposit- 
ed monthly to meet the interest and prin- 
cipal payments in cash when due. 

The buildings are now in course of con- 
struction and their completion in accord- 
ance with plans -and specifications, free 
from all mechanics liens, is unconditionally 
guaranteed to the bondholders by the 
Southern Surety Company. The net an- 
nual earnings of the structures have been 
estimated at $28,880, which is over two and 
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Directors will be: 
) jr, chairman of the board of William A. 
§ Wrigley Co.; John Hertz, president of 
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hree-quarter times the greatest annual . 
nterest charges on the bond issue. The 
ellman Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles is Trustee. 


New Banking Firm 


The formation of a nation-wide in- 
vestment banking company in Chicago, by 
William A. Wrigley, Jr., John Hertz, A. 
yy, Lasker, John R. Thompson, Lawrence 
Stern, and a group of other widely known 
business leaders, was announced. The new 
frm will be known as Lawrence Stern & 
Company. It will conduct a general in- 
yestment banking business, specializing in 
the underwriting and wholesale distribu- 
tion of real estate mortgage securities, and 
will be headed by Lawrence Stern, one 
of the best known real estate mortgage 
bankers of the country. The Board of 
William A. Wrigley, 


the Yellow Cab Manufacturing and asso- 
ciated companies; A. D. Lasker, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas and chairman of 
the U. S. Shipping Board under President 
Harding; John R. Thompson, chairman of 
the board of the John R. Thompson Com- 
pany; Stuyvesant Peabody, president of 
the Peabody Coal Company and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Con- 
sumers Co.; Charles A. McCulloch, presi- 
dent of the Parmalee Co.; Herbert L. 
Stern, president of the Balaban & Katz 
Corporation; Alfred Ettlinger, Joseph J. 
Rice, and President Lawrence Stern. 
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Current Offerings—G. L. Miller & Co., 
30 East 42nd street, New York, will glad- 
ly send upon request literature and a list 
of current offerings on the first mortgage 
real estate bonds offered by them. 

Odd Lot Trading—A copy of this book 
describing trading in the markets for 
fractional lots of listed securities may be 
had upon request to John Muir & Co, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 61 Broadway, New York. 

One-Hundred-Dollar Bonds — For _in- 
formation concerning “Baby Bonds” as 
to safety, marketability and attractive 
rates of interest, write Guttag Brothers, 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 

Build Your Income on Prosperity’s 
Path—This book dealing with Florida 
first mortgage bonds can be had upon 
request to the Southern Bond & Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., Ralston Building, Miami, 
Florida. 

Eight Per Cent. and Safety—The Filer- 
Cleveland Co., 1908 Bedford Building, 
Miami, Florida, will send upon request a 
copy of this illustrated descriptive book- 
let. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Bell System 
144th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Thursday, October 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, September 19, 1925. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 











THE REPUTATION OF THIS HOUSE GAINED FROM 60 YEARS’ 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE IS ITS GREATEST ASSET 


614% with PROTECTION 
that cannot be duplicated 


HE Optional Surety Guarantee offered with 

Adair Protected Bonds may be imitated; Adair 

Protection may be followed point by point, with 
one exception, but that exception can never be 
duplicated. 


As the Nation’s oldest real estate firm, the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company has gained an unequalled 
knowledge of real estate values and conditions in 
Southern cities. 


Thus Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding up to 614% are strongest in the most 
important of all safeguards—adequate margin of 
safety—the true value of the property held as security 
being accurately determined by a scientific analysis 
based upon 60 years’ experience. 


The completeness of the Adair precautions is 
attested by our history of 60 years without loss to 
any client. 


We will gladly give you fullest information on the 
various safeguards which protect your investment in 
these bonds, including the guarantee against loss of 
principal or interest. Mail the coupon today. 








UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Adair Bonds of any issue may be insured against loss of 
principal or interest by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the United States—at the option of the 
investor—for a small annual premium. 


This guarantee, originated by the Adair Realty & Trust 
Company, has been widely imitated. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The South's Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Packard Building 


NEW YORK, Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Avenue 
Ownership identical 








MAIL COUPON 


<a ot ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a Te Te 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. V-18, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me full information about your Surety Guarantee and current 


ADAIR E2iitene ~=BONDS 





























PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 

investment in Florida First 

Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

O Florida needs capital for great, 

sound expansion, and is the 

$1,000 recommended investment field of 
$500 America’s highest authorities. 


Dame-Wolfe & Co. 


Industrial and Financial 


Management. Reorganizations 





$iee Write today for valuable literature. fj Send for Folder M-1 
ITIES SALES COMPANY 
SECURITIES 2S 100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Investment Bankers 

















319 West Forsyth St. Jacksonvilie, Fla. 
Florida exacts no Inheritanee Tax 

















When men come to you for advice on how to find the right 
kind of jobs, save time by handing them the book “How to 
Get the Job You Want” by William L. Fletcher. $2.50. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














Every Dollar that has 
become due on First 
Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by us has 
been paid to every 
investor. 


62% 
First 


Mortgage 
Bonds 


If you are seeking safe 
investments yielding 
this attractive interest 
send for our latest list 
— F206. 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $6,000,000 || 


127 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 








345 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston Philadelphia 


and over thirty other cities & 



































First al ON DS 


Investigate now this seasoned in- 
vestment field while 8% is prevailing, 
legal interest rate. Our $100 to $1000 
First Mortgage Bonds are secured 
by income-paying business property 
authoritatively appraised at double 
the amount of the mortgage loan. In- 

terest coupons payable semi- 
annually. Bonds underwrit- 
ten and protected by Filer- 
Cleveland safeguards. Refer- 
ences: All Miami Banks. 
Write for illustrated, descrip- 
tive books, “8% and Safety.” 


JHE FILER-(LEVELAND Go 


19099 BEDFORD BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 
New York Chicago 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


ay in 1900 


T73F venue Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Financial Reverses 

A business man had gone to a fortune 
teller and among other things he had been 
told that he was to meet with immediate 
financial reverses. This seemed to cheer 
him very much. When one of his friends 
told him he couldn’t see anything very joy- 
ous in that, the business man said that he 
could, and so would his friend, if he knew 
anything about his finances, for I'll say 
right now, that if they don’t reverse pretty 
soon I'll be busted—$5 prize to H. W. 
Ashton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 
What He Lacked 

A colored agent was summoned before 
the Insurance Commissioner. 

“Don’t you know,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “that you can’t sell life insurance 
without a State license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “You suah said 
a moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, 
but ah didn’t know the reason.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to C. Gorman, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

a a 
Getting Some Attention 

An elderly lady stepped into a grocery 
store to buy some almonds. She walked 
up to the counter and waited for some 
time without being served. 

A young man was busy in the rear part 
of the store, but did not come forward 
to offer his services. 

Finally the old lady grew impatient and 
called to the clerk, “See here, young man, 
who waits on the nuts ?”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to P. G. Bowman, Rockford, 
Ill. 

* * * 
Heard at the Dance 

He: “Pardon me. May I have this 
dance?” ; 

She: “No. I’m too danced out.” 

He: “You’re not too damn stout. 
You're just pleasmngiy plump.”—Clipped. 

* 


Curious 
Offspring: “Mamma, why did you 
marry papa?” 
Mamma: “So you’ve begun to won- 
der, too!”—Exchange. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


© 





BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 

The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Board of Directors on July 23, 1925, will 
be payable on October 1, 1925, to the holders of 
record thereof at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, as follows: Two per cent. (2%) upon 
the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock and one and three-quarters per 
cent. (144%) upon the Seven Per Cent. Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated August 17, 1925. 
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In MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


With Safety a Certainty 


IAMI’S sky-line changes daily with new 

office buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for business and living’ quarters. 
These buildings represent the high yield and 
unusual safety of our First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


If your money is not earning as high as 8% 
interest, or if you are looking for safe, profit- 
able investments—you should know what 
Miami has to offer. For over nineteen years 
our officials have served their clients, with- 
out loss of a single dollar to an investor. 
Personal supervision, including insurance 
and payment of taxes assured. Consult us 
about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M."’ 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. . = AVE. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


NO 


WANTED— 
A PARTNER 


Unusual opportunity to buy a going 
manufacturing plant, established 12 years, 
which is making more than ordinary 
profits, manufacturing and marketing 
patented articles stamped from _ sheet 
steel, brass and aluminum. Nation- 
wide distribution. Processes also include 
automatic screw machine work, polishing, 
plating, soldering, lacquering, ete. Fully 
equipped tool and die room. One part- 
ner, retiring account of ill health, will 
sell his 40% interest for $200,000.00 or the 
entire plant can be bought if desired. 
Plant value $500,000.00. ree from en- 
cumbrances and running normal capacity. 
Floor space 35,000 sq. ft. Located in 
Central Illinois. This will bear the most 
searching investigation. For more com- 
plete information address: 


BOX 748, Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 





























How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





